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THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND THE NEW DAY 


FTER one hundred and eleven days the New 

York Stock Exchange is open again. It was the 

last of the great exchanges of the world to 

close. It is the first of them to open. Trading 
on the Exchange is still restricted by a barrier of mini- 
mum prices, below which stocks and bonds may not be 
sold. But the Exchange is open. A free market for 
securities once more obtains. Market prices, determined 
by the law of supply and demand, are once more being 
made. The ticker is no longer silent. 

On July 31, when the regular hour of ten o’clock came, 
the big gong did not whir out its warning signal, the 
chairman’s gavel did not fall, the Exchange did not open. 
The other exchanges of the world were already closed. 
London, for the first time in its history, had failed 
to open on that very day, five hours before. It was a 
momentous problem that the governors of the Exchange 
faced as they gathered that morning. It would have been 
a splendid achievement to have maintained the only open 
market place in the world for trading in securities. But 
the achievement would have been superhuman. The 
whole world, thrown into panic by the upflaming of the 
conflagration in Europe, was rushing to sell. The 
brokers’ offices were filled with selling orders, poured in 
by mail, by telephone, by telegraph, by cable. No market 
on earth could stand the strain, no market could have 
withstood the avalanche. 

It is a curious phenomenon that is presented when a 
stock exchange closes. A group of men by their own 
voluntary act shut off their very means of livelihood. 
Unless securities are bought and sold brokers make no 
money; their sole source of income is found in the com- 
missions on those same sales and purchases. For most 
brokers do not speculate themselves. So the act of the 
Exchange in keeping its doors closed was in a very real 
sense an act of self abnegation. In another sense it was 
an act of self preservation; for in a time of panic the 
broker himself runs a serious danger of financial dis- 
aster. But however mixt of these two considerations the 
motives of the Exchange in arriving at their determina- 
tion, their action was in its effect a pure act of public 
service. A stampeded market, driven headlong by the 
charges of terrified sellers, menaces disaster for every 
owner of stocks and bonds, threatens to undermine the 
very structure of the financial world. 

With ready wisdom they closed the Exchange. With 
persistent caution they have kept it closed for four 
months and a half. With admirable prudence they have, 
by successive tentative steps, opened it again to all but 
complete activity, while London is still tight closed and 


Paris has resumed little more than the semblance of 
activity. 


During the hundred days the average broker has been 
a man without a vocation. But a little group in the Stock 
Exchange has been more intensely occupied than ever. 
A committee of five has worked more than day laborer’s 
hours, with more than the intensity of the engineer of a 
flying express, with the forgetfulness of self of a reli- 
gious zealot. On another page we print the portraits of 
the members of this committee, for we believe the coun- 
try ought to know these men who, without price and 
with no hope of glory, have met a crisis of national 
gravity with consummate skill and fine public. spirit. 


T has been their function to untangle the confused 

texture of trades and agreements and loans and debts 
that, always existing in Wall Street, are in normal times 
unraveled by natural processes and the passage of time. 
It has been theirs to provide emergency machinery by 
which holders of securities with urgent need of realizing 
upon them could dispose of them without disturbing 
general conditions. Theirs to make it possible for 
investors, ready to buy even in the abnormal situation 
of a closed Exchange and no ready market, to make 
their investments. In the hundred days more than a 
hundred million dollars worth of bonds have been sold 
and bought, more than a quarter of a million shares of 
stock. The machinery set up by the Committee of Five 
has made all this possible. 

It has been their weighty problem to keep the Ex- 
change closed while the danger lasted, to open the 
Exchange just as soon as the danger had lost its most 
serious acuteness, to invent means for going slowly but 
going surely toward a complete restoration of a free and 
unrestricted market for securities. How well they have 
performed their task the course of events has shown. 
The Exchange opened for the carefully restricted sale of 
bonds, and the price of bonds went up. The Exchange 
opened for the sale of stocks, with cautious limitations, 
and the price of stocks went up with a rush that sur- 
prized even the optimistic. No disaster has come and 
confidence has vastly increased. The crisis is well nigh 
past. The ship, freighted with security values and the 
financial wellbeing of thousands of security holders, 
has weathered the storm and sails a calming sea under 
lifting skies. She has been well piloted. 

This critical time, if it is viewed aright, should have 
one beneficial result. It should bring the country to a 
better realization of the real function of a stock 
exchange and of the great service it renders not to the 
few, but to the many. We now know what it means to be 
without a stock exchange. 

For a hundred days the owner of stocks and bonds has 
not known what his securities would be worth if he 
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wanted to sell them. The investor has had no ready 
barometer of the value of securities in which he is 
inclined to invest. Stock and bond holders have not 
known where to go to sell their holdings. Investors have 
not known where to go to buy. Banks and courts have 
not known where to find a trustworthy guide to security 
values. New enterprises depending upon public sub- 
scriptions to security issues for their capital have found 
themselves deprived of that indispensable aid in their 
undertakings, an open market place where the inherent 
value of their securities may be translated into prices 
thru the magic that lies in the unfettered activity of 
buyer and seller. 


O the careful observer it has been made apparent 
that if the closing of the Stock Exchange has put 
an end for the time to stock speculation, it has at the 
same time had vastly more serious and less beneficial 
effects. It must have shown to thousands that if the 
Stock Exchange were blotted out, elaborate readjust- 
ments would be inevitable in the whole business world. 
The skill and care and the unselfish fidelity with 
which the situation has been handled by those in con- 
trol of the Exchange machinery must raise the serious 
question whether better results would have been accom- 
plished under a system of governmental regulation. It 
would be idle to pretend that this experience furnishes 
a complete negative to the proposal of any kind of state 
control. But it should give pause to any one who would 
rush into such an experiment without the fullest under- 
standing of the useful functions of an open and free 
security market and the keenest appreciation of the 
real service it does for the whole community. 

We are recovering from the first shock of the Great 
War. We are finding out that our first expectations of 
disaster were premonitions born of panic. We are awak- 
ening to the realization that a new day is before us— 
a day of opportunity, a day of promise. 

If we have read aright one of the lessons of the 
hundred days, we shall find ourselves with clearer 
understanding of the place of the Stock Exchange in 
our business world. We needed to be without it for 
a while to know how necessary it is. It was well for us 
tc see with what skill and industry and with what 
subordination of private interests to the public welfare 
the men who stand at the head of the Exchange would 
meet such a troubled time. 


PEACE ON EARTH 


“ LESSED are the peacemakers,” said He whose 

advent was hailed with the angels’ song, “Peace 
on earth, good will to men.” Yet today the Prince of 
Peace looks down on a world at war, and with sad and 
stern aspect says, as once to Peter, “Put thy sword into 
its scabbard; for they that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword.” 

And perish they do by myriads on myriads, nations 
weeping their dead, too many to find mourning raiment 
for their sisters and wives. It is a sad Christmas Day 
for a hundred million homes, for what home is there of 
the great nations at war which does not mourn its dead 
and sadly rejoice if its crippled and maimed have 
returned? 


Let there be a Christmas truce on Christmas Day, 
says a voice of holy pity from Peter’s seat at Rome. A 
truce for Christmas Day! Why not a truce till He who 
came with Peace shall come again to confirm his reign 
of Peace over all the earth? Out of honor to the Prince 
of Peace shall they lay aside the bayonet and stop the 
cannon’s mouth from one midnight to the next, and 
then, when the hour strikes, hasten to insult Him again 
with slaughter and blood? And these are Christians 
who provoke and create war, and baptize their swords 
in Christian blood, and summon Moslem and Buddhist 
to help them slay and slay. It is all a perverse horror, 
that cannot be explained away. “Turn the other cheek,” 
said Jesus. “If he take your cloak, give him your coat 
also”; but they rob and burn and batter homes and 
temples of God. O generation of murderers, how can ye 
escape the judgment of perdition in this world, with 
strange mercy as the only hope for the next! 

This is a sad Christmas Day. That will be a glad 
Christmas Day when grass has long grown green, over 
the graves of the slain and men shall have learned— 
alas! that it be so late—in deed as well as in word, the 
angels’ song! 

Yet with the war of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long: 

Beneath the angels’ strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man at war with man hears not 
The love-song which they bring; 


Oh hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing. 








CULTURE BY THE SWORD 


N the year of our Lord 623 Mohammed, the son of 

Abdallah of the tribe of Koreish, began to spread 
Kultur by the sword. He did not spell it that way, but 
that is a detail. His energy and his efficiency methods, 
combined with his outbursts of hysterical fury, were so 
prevailing that when he died in 632, in the manly prime 
of his early sixties, Arabia had been brought under his 
scepter. His successors carried the great work on. 
To Palestine, Mesopotamia and Persia, to Egypt, North 
Africa and Spain, they triumphantly bore their faith in 
one God and his prophet Mohammed, cheerfully commit- 
ting all the slaughter dictated by “military necessity.” 

The “inferior civilizations” had curious vitality, how- 
ever, and the efforts of the faithful to turn the western 
flank of the Christian allies failed. Partly in consequence 
of this misfortune, things began to go wrong on: the 
eastern battle front. The Califate of Bagdad admitted 
“reverses” in 1258, and in 1492 the Moors withdrew from 
Spain to occupy “more advantageous positions” south of 
the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Whether because the plans of the Mohammedan Gen- 
eral Staff had miscarried, or because of “weakness” at- 
tributable to the acknowledged “pacificism” of their re- 
ligion, the small Christian states of Europe developed a 
prejudice against the practise of propagating culture by 
militarism. They did not disavow the “duty to be 
strong,” and some of them were unkind to heretics, but 
having only an “inferior” civilization they associated 
aggressive war with such material ends as territorial 
expansion, tribute money, and commercial opportunity. 
It is doubtful if they clearly visualized the comprehen- 
sive relation of bombardment and rapine to the religion 
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of Christ, or fully appreciated the value of reprisals 
upon non-combatants as a means of grace. 

Yet Europe prospered notwithstanding its irresolu- 
tion, and civilization, of a kind, made headway. Litera- 
ture was produced, art showed a degree of vitality, and 
after a while the progress of physical science rendered 
possible a somewhat remarkable improvement in the 
material condition of mankind. All this possibly con- 
tributed to spiritual inertia. Ultimately an opinion pre- 
vailed that things were going well. In certain quarters, 
indeed, the notion arose and gained acceptance that 
war for any purpose or on any pretext was no longer 
necessary. Day dreamers began to talk of general dis- 
armament and universal peace. 

It was therefore with a measure of surprize that the 
world awoke in the early days of August last to realize 
that the virile pragmatism of the son of Abdallah had 
not in fact gone from remembrance. It had found lodg- 
ment in the dutiful soul of a stalwart folk committed no 
less than he to the forcible expansion of culture. 

Another surprize, milder but not uninteresting, was 
forthcoming when the “intellectuals” of the New Islam- 
ism began emotionally to appeal to an infidel world be- 
yond the Rhine to “understand” them and their “cul- 
ture,” and, in particular, to hold their gunners guiltless 
of wrongdoing. This appeal has seemed to both the lay 
and the academic mind in America inconsequential, even 
inconsistent. It is at least perplexing. Islam, so far as 
we know, never explained or asked to be understood. 
There is no evidence that it cared what the infidel 
thought about anything. 

We leave to the experts of international law the ques- 
tion of Germany’s technical culpability, and the ques- 
tion of the propriety of action by neutral nations to 
demand of her an explanation of her conduct as a signa- 
tory party to conventions signed by them. The appeal 
of Germany’s intellectuals is to public opinion. As hum- 
ble contributors to that opinion it is our judgment and 
verdict, that upon the showing of facts thus far sub- 
mitted, Germany has reverted to the theory and prac- 
tise of Islam, and is attempting to spread her “culture” 
by the sword. 


KNITTING WORK 


NLY a few weeks ago and they were all bending 

over diminutive tambourines, tho we never could 
make out just what they were doing or why they did it. 
It seemed such a waste of time to cut holes in cloth and 
then darn them up again with fantastic webs that 
would have baffled Arachne’s skill before her metamor- 
phosis. But the new fashion we can see some sense in. 
These thick gray woolen scarfs, full six feet long and 
one foot wide—they do look good and comfortable and 
we feel sure that the poor fellows in the trenches must 
be more grateful to get them than anybody ever was 
to receive a skeletonized doily or a perforated pocket 
handkerchief as a Christmas present. Such has always 
been woman’s work, to mitigate the discomfort of mis- 
fortunes she is unable to avert. She has known how to 
transmute her emotions into garmenture, and now, 
while man is arguing about who is to blame for the 
war and how it might have been prevented, her needles 
are clicking and the worsted web falls from her lap in 
a steady stream that reaches to Belgium and beyond. 


But quite regardless of the blessing that it brings to 
soldiers, prisoners and refugees on the other side of the 
Atlantic, this revival of one of woman’s lost arts is not 
without its incidental advantages at home. The depart- 
ment store sells hundreds of pairs of wooden needles 
now where formerly they sold as many decks of bridge 
cards, and Scotch yarn is cheaper than silver salad 
forks. The needles are a bit inconvenient on the cars 
during rush hours, for the Interborough does not allow 
twenty-eight inches of lateral space per person, but 
they are not so dangerous as the hat pins used to be, 
for they have knobs instead of points on the ends. It 
reminds us of “dear Paree” to see a tricoteuse in 
charge of the news stand and doubtless she is better 
employed than in reading the flashlight literature 
spread out before her. Knitting work does not interfere 
with feminine concentration of thought or conversa- 
tional ability; indeed, it is proverbially supposed to 
facilitate the latter. Speakers at chautauqua assemblies 
are sometimes disconcerted at first to see nearly half 
their audience with some form of fancy work in hand. 
But when they find out that this really gives them a 
more attentive and less captious bearing, they come to 
like the custom. Men take to tobacco more because it 
gives them something to do than for love of nicotine. 
But a cigar goes off in smoke, while the knitter, doubt- 
less deriving as much enjoyment from the exercize, has 
something tangible to show for it at the end. Perhaps 
the needle has come back just in time to save woman 


from the cigaret, for which she was already reaching 
out. 


CITY MANAGING—A NEW PROFESSION 


HEN eight men met in Springfield, Ohio, at the 
beginning of this month and founded “The City 
Managers’ Association,” there was proclaimed the exist- 
ence of a new profession—city managing—and there 
exprest itself a new and conscious force for efficient 
municipal government in this country. Since March, 
1908, when Staunton, Virginia, put its government into 
the hands of one man and appointed Charles E. Ash- 
burner, now manager of Springfield, its “city manager,” 
the movement has spread until now there are seventeen 
cities under the commission-manager form; two more 
have recently adopted the form and a number are to 
decide the question very shortly. The development has, 
therefore, not been as rapid as that of the commission 
plan, but this is natural since the manager plan is a step 
ahead. Those cities which are ruled by a manager have 
achieved remarkable results in efficiency and economy— 
and they are more than satisfied. Probably no mayor of 
a city has ever had such whole-souled support from his 
citizens as Manager Henry M. Waite of Dayton. It was 
therefore not professional conceit from the city man- 
agers at this convention when, in the words of Manager 
Kenyon Riddle of Abilene, Kansas, they hailed the form 
of government which they represented as the one most 
nearly embodying “honesty, system, fairness, harmony, 
expertness, abolition of ropten politics and consideration 
of every employee.” 
The most important theme discussed was, naturally, 
the training of the city manager. What qualities and 
education should a man have to fit him to be a leader in 
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the new fight against civic corruption? It was signifi- 
cant that of the eight managers present, six were en- 
gineers, one the clerk of a district court and one a busi- 
ness man. Yet these men decided that while a technical 
education is very desirable, business and executive 
ability, common sense and honesty were the principal 
qualifications. Manager Ashburner, president of the 
association, asserted that it would be on the character 
of the city manager that the success of the form would 
depend, and Manager Waite said a city manager should 
have a fair education, sufficient theory, but not enough 
to overbalance practicality, and must have honesty and 
the courage of his convictions. He advised young aspi- 
rants to city managing to go to work in a misgoverned 
city and learn. And perhaps the most important expres- 
sion of faith in the new government was the announce- 
ment that the University of Michigan has established 
a course designed to fit men for the duties of city man- 
ager—a course requiring work in nine different depart- 
ments. Perhaps in the hands of the future city man- 
agers thus trained lies the good government of our 
cities. 


THE NATION’S WORK AT HOME 


HE nation’s care for the nation’s possessions and 

responsibilities at home is confided in good part to 
the Department of the Interior. This is, or ought to be, 
under proper conditions, the most important of all ex- 
ecutive departments. Its duty is to see to it that the 
general interests of the people are protected under the 
laws, so that they can in the most comfortable way 
make a living, be intelligent, moral and happy. This de- 
partment ought to be provided, for its multiform duties, 
with an expenditure greater than any other, or perhaps 
than all others combined. Even in the present imperfect 
conditions, with hundreds of millions spent in making 
provision by land and sea for a war that ought never to 
come, and for pensions for wars that are past, it is de- 
veloping a larger and larger work for the benefit of the 
people. This appears when we count up the various 
bureaus and administrative sections embraced in its 
care. It has full charge of our Indians passing out of 
tribal into citizen life; of the Patent Office, the Pension 
Office, the Bureau of Education, the Geological Survey, 
the Reclamation Service, the Bureau of Mines, the care 
of Alaska and Hawaii, the national parks and reserva- 
tions, and other minor services. The new Departments 
of Commerce and Labor have relieved that of the In- 
terior of some of its too great burden. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
Franklin K. Lane, deserves editorial attention. The 
pages devoted to the Indian service are distinguished 
by unusual eloquence and express great gratification that 
the American people are so resolved to bring the Indian 
into full citizenship and to teach him to take care of 
himself. During the past year the Cherokees have ceased 
to exist as a tribe and are voters. “The word of the 
white man has been made good.” “Surely there is some- 
thing fine in this slight bit of history.” We would have 
liked a more emphatic statement as to the efforts 
that should be made to protect the Five Tribes from 
the multitude of people in Oklahoma who think it a 
privilege to fleece these Indians, particularly minors 


who have come into possession of rich agricultural or 
oil Jands. But when the Oklahoma delegations in the 
Senate and the House are against the Indians, what can 
the Secretary do? 

The last pensioned soldier of the Revolutionary War 
died in 1869, and the last soldier of the War of 1812 
died in 1905. But of the Civil War there are 429,354 
living, and 33,639 died during the year; and the amount 
paid in pensions last year was over $172,000,000, which 
is one item of what war costs after war is over. 

The Bureau of Education has no authority over edu- 
cation, except in Alaska, where it is doing the best 
possible under unsatisfactory conditions. Its main work 
is the collection of information and giving suggestions 
and help all over the country. It is quite as well that we 
have not a hard and fast system of education all over 
the country, as they have in Germany and France, or 
cultural education would suffer. 

One would hardly think that Hawaii needed much 

Federal care, as the people are well able to care for 
themselves. Hawaii has been generous in support of 
education, but is criticized in this report because the 
education has been too much given to “advanced theories 
of a pedagogical or ethical type,” and it is advised that 
there be a return to “a sound, not theoretical, educa- 
tion,” by which appears to be meant an industrial edu- 
cation, which is the fad of the day, gardening, dairying, 
storing and cooking—what is called practical. 
_ We turn with special satisfaction to the Reclamation 
Service, which provides irrigation already for 1,343,193 
acres of excellent farm land, and provision for nearly 
a million more is under contract. This new service, 
initiated twelve years ago, last year resulted in the 
production of over fifteen millions in value of crops, and 
it is but a beginning. This service should be generously 
provided with appropriations to expedite the beneficent 
work it has in hand. 

These few points taken from the report indicate a 
good year’s work and the value of the Department of 
the Interior to the country. 


DUM-DUM POSTCARDS 


HE humanitarians need not be discouraged over 

the slow progress of the movement against un- 
necessarily cruel weapons of warfare. Both belligerents 
have voluntarily taken a step in this direction that goes 
farther than The Hague has yet suggested. The British 
and French military authorities have prohibited the for- 
warding to the firing line of postcards bearing carica- 
tures of the Kaiser and Crown Prince, alleging as the 
reason that prisoners taken with such pictures in their 
possession are liable to “summary treatment” under the 
German military code. The German Government has gone 
farther and warned the shopkeepers thruout the empire 
not to mail or expose for sale the more or less vulgar 
caricatures of enemy rulers which the animosity of the 
war has brought out. Perhaps when peace has come this 
policy may be continued and extended to ordinary peo- 
ple, who have their feelings as well as royalty. A ruling 
against the employment of cruel and unusual punish- 
ment by postcard on February 14 would be a welcome 
indication of advancing civilization. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















Great Britain is now 
mistress of the seas 
and British ships may 
voyage to any part of the world out- 
side the North Sea with little danger 
of German attack. The capture of the 
“Emden” at Cocos Island in the In- 
dian Ocean and the destruction of 
the German fleet near the Falkland 
Islands in the South Atlantic leave 
but few German warships at large 
and none of these of much impor- 
tance. 

The details of the last victory are 
yet to be learned, but it appears that 
the German fleet, after sinking the 
British cruisers “Monmouth” and 
“Good Hope” off the coast of Chile on 
November 1 made its way from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic by way of the 
Strait of Magellan or around by 
Cape Horn. Here it was met on the 
morning of December 8 by a British 
fleet under Rear Admiral Sir Fred- 
erick Sturdee which had been sent 
out from England for the purpose. 
The German cruiser “Scharnhorst,” 
the flagship of Admiral Count von 
Spee, was sunk two hours after the 
engagement began and the “Gneise- 
nau” two hours later. These were 
fast armored cruisers built less than 
ten years ago. The minor vessels of 
the squadron, the protected cruisers 
“Leipzig” and “Niirnberg,” tried to 
escape, but were run down by 
the British vessels and also sunk. 
The cruiser “Dresden,” the last of 
the fleet, is reported to have escaped 
to Punta Arenas, on Magellan Strait. 
The German loss of life is estimated 
at three thousand. The English lost 
only seven men. 


British Naval 
Victory 


The ten-mile canal 
which connects the 
town of Ypres 
with the Yser River and ordinarily 
serves the peaceful purpose of ship- 
ping sugar and butter to England 
seems likely to be as famous in his- 
tory as the sunken road at Waterloo. 
To carry this line the choicest troops 
in the German army have been sac- 
rificed by thousands, but in vain. 
Even the Prussian Guards under the 
eye of the Kaiser in person could not 
cross the moat that barred the way 
to Calais and the English Channel. 

Near Merckem and some two miles 
from the Yser the canal is crost by 
a little bridge which both sides had 
spared because they hoped to use it. 
At the western end stood the house 
of the man who ran the ferry before 
the bridge was built. The ferryman’s 


The Ypres Canal 












THE GREAT WAR 


December 7—Serbs defeat Austrians 
and retake Valievo. Russians defeat 
Austrians and Germans south of 
Cracow. 


December 8 — German cruisers 
“Scharnhorst,” “Gneisenau,” “Niirn- 
berg” and “Leipzig” sunk by Brit- 
ish off Falkland Islands. Germans 
drive Russians east from Lodz. 

December 9—Germans storm Przas- 
nysz, in northern Poland. Kaiser 
reported ill with influenza. 

December 10—Allies gain west bank 
of Yser river and canal. German 
submarines enter Dover harbor. 
Premier Botha announces Boer re- 
bellion at an end. 

December 11—French take Aspach in 
Alsace. Serbs take 4777 Austrian 
prisoners. 

December 12—Turkish warship “Goe- 
ben” bombards Batum, in Russian 
Transcaucasia. French trying to 
break German line between Metz 
and St. Mihiel. 


December 13—Austrians regain Neu 
Sandec, southeast of Cracow. Ger- 
mans and Russians in conflict along 
Bzura river in Poland. 




















house had been made into a fort by 
the Germans by mounting machine 
guns on the lower and upper stories 
which commanded the bridge and the 
canal in both directions. 
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THE FLANDERS BATTLEFIELD 
The Allied troops have crossed the canal connect- 
ing Ypres with the Yser and are attacking the 
German entrenchments west of Merckem, Bix- 
schoote, Langemarck and Passchendaele. In this 
map the shaded portion represent, in a general 
way, the area held by the Germans. The double 
lines indicate canals 


The Allies having determined to 
push the attack between Dixmude 
and Ypres, it was first necessary to 
take this bridge. Volunteers were 
called for and four hundred chosen, 
among them a hundred Africans. Un- 
der command of a young French 
lieutenant they dashed across the 
bridge at midnight of December 3 
in spite of the leaden hail from the 
machine guns, which more than deci- 
mated their ranks. The Germans held 
the outer walls as long as they could; 
then barricaded themselves inside 
the house and fired thru the loop- 
holes. The door was broken down 
with an ax and the French fought 
their way into the lower rooms and 
up the stairway. With bayonet and 
knife they cut down all of the de- 
fenders except a few in the last of 
the upper rooms, who escaped slaugh- 
ter by surrender. 

The possession of this bridge gave 
the Allied troops access to the west- 
ern bank of the canal at any time 
and they have pushed their raids in 
this direction halfway to Roulers. 
The Germans have withdrawn all of 
the men they can possibly spare from 
France and Flanders to aid in the 
Polish campaign and the Allies are 
taking advantage of this to make at- 
tacks all along the line from Alsace 
to Nieuport. They report gains at 
many points, but none of sufficient 
magnitude to show upon the map. 


In order to get a 
clear idea of the 
meaning of the 
campaign on the frontier of Ger- 
many and Russia, with its swift 
movements and sudden _ reversals 
of fortune, we must understand 
that all the fighting so far has 
taken place outside the fortified 
lines of defense of both countries. 
It is one of the many evil results 
of the successive partitionings of 
Poland that the final boundary 
was drawn with as little regard 
for strategic requirements as for 
ethnic affinities. For instance, the 
Vistula, which Ruskin called “the 
moat river of Europe,” would have 
made a well defined and easily de- 
fensible dividing line,-but instead we 
see Prussian territory extending 125 
miles to the east of the Vistula, and 
Russian territory extending the 
same distance to the west of it. 
Consequently each country had the 
other outflanked at the start of the 
war, and the struggle ever since has 
been to see which should make the 
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THE POLISH SEAT OF WAR 


The German attacks are all directed toward Warsaw, the Polish capital, which stands near the 
apex of the. angle formed by the Russian fortifications along the Vistula and Narew Rivers. 


Some of the hardest fighting of the war has taken place about Lodz 


and Lowicz, which are now 


held by the Germans. The army of General von Francois from Mlawa has taken Przasnysz, but 
its advance has been checked by the Russians. The territory under Russian control at the end of 
the second week of December is indicated by shading 


most of its advantageous. position. 
Thus the Russians were able at once 
to invade East Prussia from the east 
and south, and Galicia from the east 
and north. On the other hand, the 
German and Austrian forces, when 
they assumed the offensive, were 
able simultaneously to invade Poland 
from the north, west and south. 
Because of this unfortunate inter- 
locking of the belligerent countries 
it has been impossible to protect the 
frontier by a double line of for- 
tresses such as face one another on 
the Franco-German border. Each 
country has been obliged to place its 
fortified frontier a considerable dis- 


tance inside of its national bound- 
ary, leaving a strip of territory 
more than a hundred miles wide 
between the lines. Over this debat- 
able land the contending armies 
have been marching back and forth 
for five months, and neither has yet 
made a breach in the other’s line of 
permanent defenses. 

The German-Austrian line of de- 
fense consists of a chain of for- 
tresses stretching in a great west- 
ward bending bow from the Baltic 
Sea to the Carpathian Mountains, as 
follows: Kénigsberg, Danzig, Grau- 
denz, Thorn, Posen, Breslau, Glatz, 
Cracow, Przemysl. The Russian line 


of defense in Poland forms a right 
angle pointing westward; one leg of 
the angle is the Narew River and 
the other is the Vistula, and the 
apex is the junction of the two 
rivers near Warsaw, where is placed 
the fortress of Novo Georgievsk. 
Along both these rivers there are 
fortresses, of which it is sufficient to 
mention those appearing in the news 
of the day—Ivangorod on the Vis- 
tula, and Roshan and Obryte Pulutsk 
on the Narew River. A glance at the 
accompanying map will. show the 
situation better than pages of de- 
scription. 


- It is against the 
The Campaign Russian fortifications 
in Poland = siong the Vistula 
and Narew that the Germans have 
directed their attack. Once they al- 
most reached these rivers, but were 
driven back before they could try 
their Krupps against the Russian 
fortresses. Now they are again al- 
most within gunshot, but it is uncer- 
tain whether they will be able to hold 
the ground they have gained. East of 
Lowicz the Germans are said to have 
advanced to within fifteen miles of 
Warsaw, but this can hardly be re- 
garded as a safe position so long as 
the Russians hold the southern side 
of the Vistula between Plock and 
Novo Georgievsk. Here has been the 
hardest fighting in the week since 
the taking of Lodz. 

The new movement in this field is 
the advance into Poland of the army 
from Soldau in East Prussia. This 
is under the command of General von 
Francois, a descendant of the Hu- 
guenot exiles who, driven from 
France by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, contribtued greatly 
to the strength of Prussia, as they 
did to Switzerland and the United 
States. His army crost the frontier 
at Mlawa, but instead of moving 
south along the railroad which leads 
to Warsaw it struck eastward and 
captured the town of Przasnysz 
(pronounced Pzhas-nish). 

General von Mackensen holds the 
line between Lowicz and Lodz, while 
the German and Austrian armies 
from the southwest are attacking the 
Russian position near Piotrkow. Both 
sides are obviously exhausted by 
their terrible losses in the fighting 
about Lodz, which appears to have 
been the fiercest of the war. A 
German unofficial despatch asserts 
that the Russian losses here amount 
to more than 150,000 men, of whom 
80,000 were taken prisoners. On the 
other hand, the Russians claim that 
more than 100,000 Germans were 
killed and 20,000 captured. Of course 
the estimates of an enemy’s losses 
are never accurate and usually ex- 
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aggerated, but from the details now 
beginning to come in it cannot be 
doubted that the casualties in the 
fighting between November 16 and 
December 5 while the Germans were 
driving the Russians from their po- 
sitions about Lodz were extremely 
heavy. At one time there were 700 
guns in action all night, while the 
Germans in close formation repeat- 
edly charged the trenches held by the 
Siberian rifles. The bodies of the 
slain covered the field and in some 
places lay in heaps four feet high. 
The Russian troops from central 
Asia, the Kirghizes, Turco-Tartars 
and Bashkirs, fought like devils, say 
the German prisoners, and many 
dead were found cloven from shoul- 
der to belt by their blows. 

Lodz is an important manufactur- 
ing center particularly in the textile 
industry, which has been built up 
there by the Germans. If the Rus- 
sians fail to regain it they will find 
it hard to get clothing for their sol- 
diers. The city suffered severely by 
the bombardment, which the Ger- 
mans continued longer than was 
necessary, for they did not discover 
that the Russians had evacuated the 
city until fifteen hours after they 
had left. 


The Russians in Galicia 
have Przemysl closely 
invested and are draw- 
ing the lines about Cracow in spite 
of the eastward movement of the 
Germans in Poland. Cracow is de- 
fended on the north by an army un- 
der the Austrian General Dankl and 
on the south by an army under the 
Archduke Frederick. Both these 


The Attack 
on Cracow 


forces as well as the garrison of the . 


fortress are composed of Austrian 
and German troops together and are 
under the general command of the 
German General von Hindenburg. 
The Russian forces attacking Cra- 
cow are under the command of the 
Bulgarian General Dimitrieff. This 
army advanced along the railroad 
from Lemberg with its right on the 
Vistula and its left on the slopes of 
the Carpathians, a front of about 
fifty miles. The right last week had 
reached Wielliczka, where the deep 
salt mines are and only a few miles 
from the outer ring of the Cracow 
fortifications. In order to prevent the 
investment of the city on the south 
the army of the Archduke was rein- 
forced by German troops withdrawn 
from Czenstochowa and Austrian 


, troops from Belgrade—an unwise 


removal, as the Servian victory 
showed. With this force the Arch- 
duke attacked the Russian left on 
the Carpathian side December 5, but 
was repulsed with great slaughter. 

On November 24 the Austrians in 


Cracow made a sortie at night in- 
tending to take the Russians by sur- 
prize, but they found the enemy had 
been informed of the movement and 
were ready for them when they made 
their attack at two o’clock in the 
morning. It is said that of the 15,000 
men who left Cracow on that sortie 
only 2000 got back. 


Again the Aus- 
trians have suf- 
fered an igno- 
minious defeat in Servia. Their 
victory at Valievo brought them 
south of Belgrade and forced the 
Serbs to evacuate that city. They 
then seemed to assume that with the 
capture of the former capital Ser- 
vian resistance was virtually at an 
end, so they began to withdraw 
troops for service against the Rus- 
sians in Galicia, leaving three army 


Austrians Defeated 
in Servia 


corps to complete the conquest of 
the country. Two of these advanced 
southeast into the interior, follow- 
ing down the Morava River in the 
direction of Nish, the temporary 
capital of Servia. The Servian 
troops which had withdrawn from 
Belgrade toward the east when it 
was seen that that city could no 
longer be held, united with the rest 
of the army and struck at the Aus- 
trian center, near Chachak, about 
sixty-five miles south of Belgrade. 
Led by the aged King Peter in per- 
son, the Serbs broke thru the Aus- 
trian lines. and, as formerly, the 
Austrians were unable to rally, and 
the defeat became a rout. The Serbs 
chased them right and left, driving 
one wing north by Valievo and the 
other south by Ushitza, recovering 
both these towns and taking many 
prisoners and much booty. The 
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© Underwcod & Underwocd 


THIS IS WHAT A MINE REALLY LOOKS LIKE 


A floating mine which has broken from its moorings and has come ashore on the British coast 


acccount of the victory from Nish 
does not, like former reports, deal in 
round thousands, but is very specific, 
and states that in the fighting be- 
tween December 3 and 7 the Serbs 
captured 121 officers and 22,114 men, 
68 field pieces, 42 quick firers, 8 mor- 
tars, 10,000 rifles, 59 wagon loads of 
ammunition, 1305 transport wagons, 
10 hospital wagons, 4 ambulances, 
2 treasury safes and 327 horses. 

We may find some explanation of 
this sudden reversal of fortune in 
the report that four Czech regi- 
ments mutinied on the battlefield, 
refusing to fight longer against 
their fellow Slavs. There are also 
renewed rumors of Russian rein- 
forcements having reached Servia, 
the latest form of the rumor being 
that troops were shipped from Arch- 
angel to Antivari, the seaport of 
Montenegro. This is probably as un- 
founded as the report circulated 
earlier in the war that Russian 
troops, variously estimated from 
40,000 to 250,000, had been sent 
from Archangel thru Scotland and 
England, and landed in France. The 
port of Archangel was recently re- 
ported to be still open, so it appar- 
ently was not impossible for troops 
to get out that way, but if there 
are any Russians in Servia it is 
much more likely that they were 
brought up the Danube from Bessa- 
rabia. This would, indeed, require 


the compliance of Rumania, but 
according to the treaty of 1878, 
Rumania agreed to allow Russian 
troops to pass thru her territory at 
any time. Rumania some time ago 
put a stop to the passage of German 
officers and munitions being sent 
thru her territory to Turkey, so she 
has already practically cast in her 
lot with the Allies. The campaign in 
Servia seems insignificant in com- 
parison with the larger operations in 
France and Poland, but it is never- 
theless important, for upon its issue 
depends the question of the entrance 
of the other Balkan states and Italy 
into the war. 


The regular session of 
Congress opened quietly 
on the 7th. In the House 
the welcome given to Speaker Clark 
was noticeably warm and hearty. 
Women knitting for the soldiers in 
Europe or for the members of their 
families were seen in the galleries. 
On the second day, at a joint session, 


Congress in 
Session 


the President delivered his annual - 


address, which has already been con- 
sidered in The Independent. It is 
understood that in this short session 
the annual appropriation bills will 
have the right of way. Next in order 
will be the conservation measures, 
the Ship Purchase bill and the bill 
which relates to the government of 
the Philippines and promises ulti- 


mate independence to the islanders. 
The Ship Purchase bill, which has 
the President’s support, will be 
vigorously opposed, In the Senate, 
the Immigration bill (past by the 
House) is a subject of debate. Those 
who oppose it object to its literacy 
test. 

Just before the adjournment of 
the recent session there was a con- 
troversy about measures for the re- 
lief of cotton planters, and it was 
agreed that these measures should be 
considered promptly at the begin- 
ning of the new session. Representa- 
tive Henry’s bill for an issue of 
bonds to be loaned to planters has 
already been rejected. Mr. Tribble, 
of Georgia, has introduced a resolu- 
tion for an investigation of the New 
York Cotton Exchange. He asserts 
that after the recent reopening of 
the Exchange the price of cotton was 
“hammered down” nearly one cent a 
pound, and that the Exchange, or 
persons trading in it, thus “fleeced 
the planters.” Such an investigation 
as he desires, he says, would prob- 
ably cause prosecution of the fleecers 
and might result in the abolition of 
the Exchange. 

It has been decided that the House 
shall vote upon the two proposed 
constitutional amendments, one for 
national prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, and the other for national 
woman suffrage. Eight hours of de- 
bate will be allowed for the first and 
six hours for the second. The discus- 
sion will begin on the 22d. The pre- 
vailing belief is that the required 
two-thirds vote in the affirmative 
will not be cast for either of the 
propositions. 


The questions 
raised by Repre- 
sentative Gard- 
ner’s resolution for an inquiry as to 
the condition of our national de- 
fenses have been prominent subjects 
of discussion in and out of Congress. 
President Wilson told Mr. Gardner 
that he opposed the method suggest- 
ed because he thought it was an un- 
wise way of handling questions 
which might create very unfortunate 
international impressions, but he 
was in favor of the fullest inquiry 
by the regular committees of Con- 
gress. Last week these committees 
heard the testimony of Secretary 
Daniels, Admiral Fletcher, Admiral 
Badger, General Scott and others as 
to the condition of the navy and the 
army. 


National Defense 


The House Committee on Rules, ; 


by a party vote of 5 to 3, refused a 
hearing on the Gardner resolution. 
Mr. Gardner, speaking in the House, 
criticized the President’s policy and 
views. Mr. Hull said that war scare 
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agitation was due to jingo statesmen 
and manufacturers of war supplies. 
Senator Weeks opposed publicity, 
but would have the army and the 
militia supplemented and strength- 
ened by reserves. The National Civic 
Federation has adopted a resolution 
asking Congress to create a Council 
of National Defense, which shall in- 
quire and report. In New York, a 
committee of prominent men has 
called a meeting, to be held on the 
18th, for the organization of an 
anti-armament association. 


‘ ' In obedience to 
Colorado’s Strike o recommendation 
Ended from the execu- 
tive board of the United Mine Work- 
ers, the district union in Colorado by 
unanimous vote, on the 8th, ended 
the memorable strike at the coal 
mines, which was ordered in Septem- 
ber, 1913. The money cost, for the 
strikers, has been estimated at 
$9,000,000, and at least sixty-six 
persons have been killed. The action 
now taken is due partly to the ap- 
pointment of a mediation commis 
sion by the President. “We deem it 
the part of wisdom,” says the board, 
“to accept his suggestions and termi- 
nate the strike.” But it is added that 
the union men make no surrender 
and will continue to propagate the 
“principles” of their “humanitarian 
movement thruout the coal fields of 
Colorado.” For some time past the 
Federal Commission on -Industrial 
Relations has been taking testimony 
about this labor war. 
- The Federal troops will not be 
withdrawn at present, as Governor 
Ammons is not ready to accept the 
responsibility which the retirement 
of all of them would impose. The new 
mediation commission has_ been 
organized. Seth Low is the chairman. 
It will not go to Colorado now, but 
the members of it will confer from 
time to time in New York. 

















Paul Thompson 


SUNSET IN BELGIUM: GERMANY ON GUARD 
That is the way the German dealer labelled this picture. It is a pretty thought 


All of the execu- 
tive departments at 
Washington have 
submitted their long annual reports. 
We refer to the leading statements 
or recommendations in them. Post- 
master-General Burleson repeats his 
recommendation of last year that 
‘the telegraph and telephone systems 
be taken over by the Government. 
For carrying the mails, he says, the 
railroads should be paid by space 
instead of by weight, and the post- 
age rate on second class mail matter 
(newspapers excepted) should be 
increased from 1 cent to 2 cents a 
pound, as about 6 cents a pound is 
the cost of handling it. Labor Secre- 
tary Wilson expresses his conviction 
that probably there would have been 
no strike in Colorado or at the 
Michigan copper mines if the prin- 
cipal owners of the property had 
been on the ground and personally in 
charge. The Attorney-General asks 
for amendment of the commodities 
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A RED CROSS DOG TRAILING A WOUNDED 


MAN 


clause of the Interstate Commerce 
law, so that railway companies may 
surely be prevented from carrying 
articles produced by themselves or 
by corporations having the same 
controlling stockholders. Sixteen 
Trust cases were disposed of in the 
year, and forty-seven are pending. 

Secretary Daniels asks for. two 
battleships, six destroyers and eight 
submarines, saying that these addi- 
tions will make a well-rounded navy, 
equal, if not superior, to any in the 
world, “ship for ship and man for 
man.” The Navy General Board says 
the additions should be three times 
as many, including four battleships, 
sixteen destroyers and sixteen sub- 
marines. Secretary Garrison recom- 
mends that the army be recruited 
immediately to its full war strength 
by adding 25,000 men and 1000 offi- 
cers. This, making a total of about 
120,000, would give a mobile force 
of 50,000 for the continental United 
States. 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
urges that the emergency war taxes 
be continued until the arrival of 
peace in Europe. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission seeks legislation 
for control of railway capitalization, 
to confirm the commission’s author- 
ity to examine railway books, and to 
compel the use of steel cars in pas- 
senger trains. The Secretary of 
Agriculture says aid should not be 
given directly to farmers by the use 
of Government cash or credit. Point- 
ing to the great crops, he deplores 
the decrease of cattle, sheep and 
hogs. Secretary .Lane recommends 
that we should gradually but surely 
increase the number of Indians who 
are not wards of the Government 
and to whom independence and 
responsibility are given. Reviewing 
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recent legislation relating to Alaska, 
he recommends that development of 
the Territory’s resources be intrust- 
ed to a commission. 


Villa and Zapata had 
a conference at a vil- 
lage near the Mexi- 
can capital. Mr. Carothers, an agent 
of our Government, was present. The 
two leaders published a statement, 
saying that they would work togeth- 
er and would retire to private life 
after finishing their fight for the 
people. At the end of the week there 
had been no confirmation of the 
reports, circulated by Carranza’s 
agents, that the two had quarreled, 
that each had denounced the other in 
proclamations, and that war had 
broken out between their armies. At 
the head of a grand procession, said 
to have been the most impressive 
military exhibition ever seen in Mex- 
ico, they rode side by side thru the 
streets of the capital and entered the 
palace, where.they were received by 
President Gutierrez and the foreign 
ambassadors. “Like General Villa,” 
Zapata says, “I do not want any of- 
fice and will never accept one. If the 
United States should be at war, we 
should fight for her. If Mexico should 
be at war with another country, the 
United States should help her. I 
promise to do everything in my pow- 
er to make the two countries the best 
of friends.” 

The convention will assemble 
again on January 1 and select a Pro- 
visional President. Zapata’s candi- 
date is Emilio Gomez. Villa would 
give Gutierrez another term. But 
both may accept General Angeles, 
who is Villa’s intimate friend. Car- 
ranza has remained in Vera Cruz, 
where martial law has been pro- 
claimed. He has taken over, for his 
Government, the railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones. There has 
been but little fighting in southern 
440 


Mexico’s New 
Leaders 


Mexico. Villa and Zapata have 
planned several expeditions—one to 
Vera Cruz, one to Guadalajara, an- 
other to Tampico, and one to Saltillo. 
In the far south the controlling forces 
are coming over from Carranza to 
Gutierrez and the convention. In the 
vicinity of Tampico Villa has gained 
nothing. In the north he is weak. 


Maytorena’s attack on 

— Hill’s Carranza garri- 
— son at Naco, on the 
Arizona border, was continued thru- 
out the week. The boundary line 
divides the little city, the American 
part of which has suffered during 
the two months’ siege. About fifty 
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AN ADMIRAL WHO WON 
Rear Admiral Sir Frederick Charles Doveton 
Sturdee, who was detailed from his post as Chief 
of the British War Staff to crush the German 
cruiser squadron in the South Atlantic, and suc- 
ceeded in sinking four German cruisers 





persons on American soil have been 
wounded by Mexican bullets, and 
seventeen of these were United 
States soldiers stationed there. Of 
these seventeen, one died of his in- 
juries, one lost his sight, and severai 
are still seriously affected. The resi- 
dents of the American town sent 
urgent appeals for protection to the 
President and their Senators. They 
were assisted by the Governor of 
Arizona. Many believed, however, 
that protection would involve a 
change of national policy, because it 
could be assured only by invasion of 
Mexico by our troops. 

After a Cabinet meeting, on the 
8th, Secretary Garrison sent three 
batteries of field artillery to Naco 
and placed General Tasker H. Bliss 
in command. There was no change of 
policy, it was announced, but he was 
to await orders. On the day of Gen- 
eral Bliss’s arrival he had a narrow 
escape, as two bullets past within a 
few feet of himself and his staff as he 
was making an inspection near the 
line. Our Government sent emphatic 
and peremptory notes to Carranza 
and Gutierrez, saying that if the fir- 
ing across the line did not cease, our 
troops would stop it. On the follow- 
ing day another American soldier 
was wounded. Gutierrez promptly re- 
plied that he had ordered Maytorena 
to suspend hostilities if he could not 
go on without firing across the line. 
There is evidence that his order was 
sent to Naco, but Maytorena denied 
that he had received it. 

After two or three days’ delay, 
Carranza answered, saying that if 
the firing should be stopped by force 
this would be “regarded as an un- 
friendly act, notwithstanding the 
friendly motives cloaking it.” The 
use of force, he added, would tie 
Hill’s hands and assist Villa. On the 
13th, two persons on American soil 
were wounded, and Maytorena still 
insisted that he had received no 
restraining order. 





FAIR PLAY FOR BIG BUSINESS 


BY W. C. VAN ANTWERP 


GOVERNOR OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


HE singular flabbiness that 
steals over the average man 
after he has reached a phase 
of social development which we call 


culture, has had several hard knocks. 


of late. Cultured lethargy is often a 
by-product of material prosperity; 
when business came to a standstill 
the man whose happiness depended 
upon it found himself forced into 
meditation, To such a man medita- 
tion foreshadows action, and action 
is the one essential in the new move- 
ment for fair play. 

James J. Hill made a stirring ap- 
peal for fair play in an address at 
Rochester last week. When the ap- 
plause had subsided, the next 
speaker, Martin W. Littleton, arose. 
“IT am delighted to hear you applaud 
Mr. Hill’s speech,” he said; “he has 
appealed to your citizenship; you are 
imprest; you feel that henceforth 
you are to bear your measure of the 
burden of our difficulties. But to- 
morrow you will have forgotten it. 
You will do nothing, with great no- 
bility of character, no doubt, but 
nothing, nevertheless. The trouble is 
that you are too lazy to fight and too 
fat to run away.” There was a 
pause, and then the roof came off. 

When Texas and Missouri recently 
declared for fair play to big business 
and especially to the railroads, the 
last disheveled remnant of the muck- 
raking brigade surrendered. Today 
the press is clamoring for increased 
freight rates; the President says 
business men may now tread with 
security the Royal Road to the City. 
There is no doubt of the earnestness 
and spontaneity of the new move- 
ment; even those who are too lazy 
to fight and too fat to run away are 
asking to be sent to the front. The 
fight for fair play is the one attrac- 
tive fight that has been staged in 
America for many years; more than 
that, it is exhilarating; it even 
threatens to become popular. 

We have wasted a generation in 
finding out that criticizing reform 
measures at long range is bad citi- 
zenship, for we must have reform or 
progress stops. If we want the right 
kind of reform we must stop being 
lazy and fat, get into the game, 
and crowd out the reckless radicals 
who have monopolized it. If hard 
times have brought this result about, 
they have also revealed one of the 
sweet uses of being humanized thru 
adversity. 

One of the first and best convic- 
tions that dawns upon the mind of 
the man who is thus stirred is that 
much of the legislation that he has 


most freely criticized has produced a 
vast amount of moral good. When, 
for example, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was given su- 
preme authority over the railroads 
in 1910, the average flabby patriot 
who merely criticizes at long range 
thought it a dreadful menace to pri- 
vate property. He knows today that, 
while it is too much to expect a com- 
mission of seven men at $10,000 a 
year to run the railroads, telegraphs, 
telephones, wireless apparatus, pipe 
lines and everything else down to 
ferries and upper berths, besides 
watching the operations of forty- 
four lawyers and Mr. Brandeis, five 
hundred detectives and twice as 
many clerks—still, government regu- 
lation has come to stay. In its pres- 
ent form it is far from satisfactory, 
but in theory the railroads them- 
selves endorse it and would vigor- 
ously oppose its abolition. Railway 
managers and owners are now so 
firmly in its favor that they are ask- 
ing for an extension of it in the 
shape of a federal charter. “Destroy 
the Church of England!” said 
Charles Buller; “you must be mad! 
It is the only thing between us and 
real religion.” To destroy the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would 
be equally mad. It is, or it will be, 
the only thing between the railroads 
and that form of real supervision 
which spells government ownership. 

It was the same way with the 
Sherman law. The average cultured 
critic from the fastness of his easy 
chair proclaimed its enforcement 
confiscatory. The public prosecutors 
were delighted with it; everybody 
else thought it marked an end to 
private property. When the Supreme 
Court said that the law must be in- 

“terpreted by the rule of reason the 
situation was reversed; private citi- 
zens were delighted and public prose- 
cutors dejected. They said if reason 
had anything to do with the law the 
devil himself must have got into it. 
Today it is a pretty good law; at any 
rate, we should hate to see any more 
tinkering with it. 

Two essentials present themselves 
in considering any good work, if by 
work we mean service: There must 
be plenty of it, and it must be worth 
doing. Both these essentials are at 
hand in the work for fair play that 
lies ahead. The railroads, the biggest 
thing in America next to agriculture 
and the industry that made our agri- 
ulture famous, claim our first atten- 
tion. The insurance companies alone 
have $1,500,000,000 invested in rail- 
way securities, the savings banks 


$800,000,000. There are 30,000,000 
policyholders and 10,000,000 savings 
bank depositors, besides 4,000,000 di- 
rect owners of railway securities 
thru investments, Here are 44,000,- 
000 Americans directly or indirectly 
interested in $15,000,000,000 of 
railway capital, besides all those 
who, as producers, shippers and trav- 
elers, have a stake in the physical 
properties of these great highways. 

By the time the railways have been 
permitted to earn a living wage, 
have been given a Federal charter, 
and are thus relieved from the mis- 
chievous and predatory lawmaking of 
forty-eight states, we shall be on the 
highway to fair play. By the time 
we have relieved an underpaid and 
overworked Interstate Commerce 
Commission by dividing the railroads 
into regional districts governed by 
boards similar in their functions to 
those provided in the new Bank Act, 
we shall be stepping briskly. 

Another milestone will have been 
past when we abandon or modify the 
$50,000,000 railway valuation scheme 
which, before it’ is completed, will 
have cost the railways $35,000,000 at 
a time when urgent economies are 
imperatively necessary. This project 
is the pet panacea of Senator La 
Follette. When it was first planned 
it was to cost $3,000,000 and be com- 
pleted in two years; then it was to 
cost $6,000,000 and be completed in 
three years; now it is to cost $50,- 
000,000 and is to be completed in five 
years. Whatever it is to cost, and 
whenever it is to be completed, it 
will be obsolete before it is well be- 
gun, and no seer has yet arisen to 
say what the Government will do 
with it when it gets it. 

We might profitably devote a lit- 
tle of the labor for fair play to pro- 
nouncing the last sad rites over the 
fatuous scheme to put the stock ex- 
changes under the control of the 
Postmaster-General. This project is 
saturated with the delusion that in 
an all-wise and beneficent Govern- 
ment is to be found the cure for all 
the ills of society; but governments 
are never all-wise and seldom benefi- 
cent, nor is the Postmaster-General. 
When the average citizen who is now 
waking up asks himself whether poli- 
ticians and their henchmen would 
have known when to close the Stock 
Exchange in the recent crisis, and 
when to reopen it, with all the spe- 
cialized knowledge and tremendous 
responsibility that has been called 
for ad interim, he will not be slow 
to find the right answer. He will 
realize that nobody could have done 
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this work better than a trained 
group of private citizens conspicuous 
for their sense of responsibility to 
the public, and influenced in every 
detail of their labors by the fact that 
their own reputations, no less than 
the welfare of the public and the 
Stock Exchange, were at stake. 

The big thing, the exhilarating 


thing, is the realization that the hour 
has struck for an end to profitable 
politics thru assaults on privates 
property. In every part of the coun- 
try men are coming to the front de- 
termined to secure a fair deal for 
honest business. Their hearts and 
consciences have been stirred. They 
have only to keep their heads, doing 


one thing at a time, reaching con- 
victions only thru patient analysis, 
having the moral courage to withhold 
judgment ,until all the evidence is in, 
going slow in the matter of reme- 
dies, and abandoning forever the 
fundamental error of judging whole 
groups by individuals, 
New York City 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE RAILROADS? 


BY SAMUEL REA 


PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NEW YORK, DECEMBER 3, 1914 


in the rate case now pending, 

whether it be finally favorable 
(as we trust) or unfavorable, it is 
evident that the time is ripe for 
suggestions concerning constructive 
railroad legislation and policy. 

Failure in the last decade to pro- 
tect the railroads and railroad in- 
vestors has at last produced a lack of 
confidence in public regulation, and 
we now know that, thru the weakness 
of the railroads, the whole country is 
suffering. Upon this great industry, 
thru the operation of too many has- 
tily enacted Federal and State laws, 
and by failure to provide and adjust 
the machinery necessary to enforce 
those laws by reasonable and practi- 
cal methods, a mistaken policy of re- 
pression has been imposed which has 
not permitted railroad charges to in- 
crease with the enforced increase in 
the cost of their operations. This has 
caused loss to existing railroads, and 
has precluded the building of new 
lines and the making of needed im- 
provements and betterments on the 
present roads. The inherent weak- 
ness of the present situation is that 
we as a people seem to have assumed 
that the present railroads and their 
equipment and facilities are com- 
plete, and are sufficient for present 
and future needs, and that the chief 
function of public regulation is to 
curtail their revenues, increase their 
expenses and lessen the margin of 
return. In this growing country the 
present railroads are far from ade- 
quate, and therefore the policy of re- 
pression is bound to bring, if it has 
not brought already, a day of reckon- 
ing. 

Let us not forget that if we ex- 
pect people to continue supplying 
their savings for our railroads, pres- 
ent and future, their earnings must 
continue to be what these investors 
regard as reasonable and sufficient, 
and they are not likely to be gov- 
erned by the opinions of legislators 


[In the rate of any decision 


or commissions in this respect. The 
present policy of repression must be 
modified and lack of confidence must 
be removed, or these millions of in- 
vestors will seek other avenues to 
utilize their capital. 

The railroads are existing under 
conditions that breed business de- 
pressions, -because of arbitrary, 
heavy and frequently unjustifiable 
burdens imposed upon them by legis- 
latures, State and national, and there 
are still many wasteful legislative 
experiments forthcoming unless the 
authors discover that the public will 
not willingly pay their cost. Public 
opinion is now convinced, I feel, that 
the railroads are entitled to more 
equitable treatment under public reg- 
ulation, and that opinion and your 
kind invitation have opened the way 
for me to offer some suggestions. 

The present situation is not the re- 
sult of premeditated action or of a 
clearly defined punitive public policy ; 
it is the result of our failure to fair- 
ly adjust our national conception of 
the rights and duties of these com- 
mon carriers, and to adapt our new 
laws for public regulation to rapidly 
changing commercial and financial 
conditions. It is not, therefore, a case 
for mere sterile criticism, but for 
mutual study and coédperation to the 
end that the evils now existing may 
be clearly recognized and corrected. 
The public, the railroads and the 
commissions, State and Federal, 
should unite in an effort to ascertain 
and finally establish the principles 
upon which wise regulation should 
hereafter proceed, so as to retain for 
the people at large the advantage of 
our American system of private own- 
ership and operation under public 
regulation, and avoid being forced 
into another system far less desira- 
ble in a country such as this. 

Under the existing Federal law, in- 
creases in railroad rates, no matter 
how reasonable or justifiable, may be 
suspended without any hearing, for 


at least four months after they would 
have become operative. In practise, 
this means five months after the rate 
schedules are filed with the Commis- 
sion, and the suspension may be ex- 
tended by the Commission for a fur- 
ther period of six months. It is, 
therefore, possible even if the new 
rates are justifiable, for the railroads 
to lose nearly a year of benefit from 
them while the Commission is deter- 
mining their reasonableness. Is the 
public welfare promoted thereby? 
From practical. experience and in a 
spirit of fairness and justice, I 
should say it is not, and the period 
of such suspension, and the determi- 
nation of the question at issue, ought 
to be restricted to sixty days after 
the date of filing new rate schedules 
with the Commission. 

Another trouble in the present 
situation is that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been over- 
burdened with work and with 
responsibilities, many of which must 
be deputed to a large corps of subor- 
dinates, so that in many instances 
direct consideration by the entire 
Commission is impossible. The work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as originally designed in 1887, 
was to prevent unjust discrimination 
in rates or service, to see that rates 
were reasonable, to secure publicity 
of railroad rates and practises, pre- 
scribe uniform railroad reports, and 
primarily act as referee between the 
public and the railroads. The Com- 
mission was given limited, but well 
defined, powers within reasonable 
scope. Now, however, as the result of 
new laws, the scope of its control of 
railroad operations and development 
has been largely extended. It could 
materially assist railroad develop- 
ment, but so far it has proven impos- 
sible for seven men in one center to 
act not merely as regulators but as 
administrators of the railroads, leav- 
ing the financial results and respon- 
sibility of that administration to be 
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borne by the companies and their 
owners. 

There is also a certain amount of 
disagreement between the Federal 
and State laws and orders of Com- 
missions, and of failure to recognize 
the inroads on railroad revenues of 
new laws, orders and of govern- 
mental awards. 

In the practise of public regula- 
tion, from the constructive side, I 
would at this time suggest: 

First—That the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be materi- 
ally increased, and so organized as to 
be able to deal promptly with the 
very important railroad questions 
affecting all parts of this large coun- 
try, and thus conserve the time and 
energy of railroad officers, the public 
and the Commission. The additional 
members of the Commission should 
be selected from men having experi- 
ence in railroad management, opera- 
tion, traffic and finance, and if men 
of broad business experience were 
also added, it would be helpful. 

Second—That the position should 
be placed beyond political influence, 
by a long tenure of office and with 
compensation sufficient to attract and 
retain men of the widest experience 
and greatest ability. We recognize 
the necessity for men of this charac- 
ter and technical experience in deal- 
ing with banking and other broad 
business enterprises, and we must 
recognize that equally wide experi- 
ence is just as essential to deal intel- 
ligently and wisely with the railroad 
problems. 

Third—That the regulatory power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be clearly extended to 
the supervision and control of all 
rates and practises which directly, or 
remotely, affect interstate transpor- 
tation or commerce. 

Fourth—That the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be given 
the power to interfere, by appropri- 
ate action, whenever necessary to 
maintain a rate structure approved 
by, or satisfactory to it, even tho, to 
accomplish this, it should be neces- 
sary for the Commission to prevent 
reductions of rates which would have 
a contrary effect, or to compel ad- 
vances of rates found by the Com- 
mission to be unreasonably low. An 
unreasonably low rate may be bene- 
ficial to some one or more shippers, 
but the rates of some other shippers 
are sure to be disadvantageously af- 
fected thereby. 

Fifth—That for the existing re- 
pressive policy of public legislation, 
a constructive policy should be sub- 
stituted, and existing legislation 
should be so modified as to permit 
the railroad companies to do their 
full share in the development of the 











country’s resources. It will naturally 
follow that the Commission should 
be enabled, and indeed required, in 
the determination of questions in- 
volving railroad rates and practises, 
to deal with the questions before it, 
not merely from the standpoint of 
the shipper and the carrier, but from 
the larger standpoint of the entire 
country, and on such economic and 
business lines that due and control- 
ling weight may be given to these 
larger interests essential to the pub- 
lic welfare. Such a change in public 
policy and legislation is requisite to 
encourage the investment of private 
capital for railroad extensions and 
additional facilities. 

For instance, I seriously question 
the practical utility of railroad valu- 
ation, for I believe that very few rail- 
roads are overcapitalized, and I 
know the public is not required to 
pay higher rates on weak roads than 
on the more conservatively capital- 
ized railroad lines. Therefore, while 
the railroads are cordially and fully 
coéperating in the work of Federal 
valuation, yet, under present condi- 
tions and when economies are being 
enforced everywhere, I look to the 
Commission, under such an equitable 
public policy as I have in mind, not 
to commit the country and the rail- 
roads to so vast an expenditure until 
one system, or the lines in one sec- 
tion of the country, shall first be val- 
ued and the results demonstrated. 

Sixth—That, as another necessary 
result of a constructive and equitable 
policy toward railroads, and with a 
Commission amply strengthened to 
deal with railroad questions, Con- 
gress would no doubt refer to the 
Commission for investigation and re- 
port such legislation as affected 
wages, employees’ working hours and 
conditions, increased taxes, boiler in- 
spections, extra and unnecessary 
men on trains, non-compensatory 
mail and parcel post service, railroad 
valuation, improved stations, grade 
crossing elimination, and other mat- 
ters which seriously affect railway 
revenues and expenses. Due weight 
to these heavy expenditures would 
thus be given in approving rate 
schedules, and a tangible basis would 
be thereby provided on which to con- 
tinue the regulation of these matters 
(if essential to the public welfare) 
without injustice to the railroads. 
The inability of the railroads to pro- 
tect themselves in respect to in- 
creased wages fixt by governmental 
action could not be more forcibly 
presented than in the November, 


1913, report of the Board of Arbi- 
trators under the Newlands Act, re- 
lating to conductors’ and trainmen’s 
wages, on which the chamber’s pres- 
ident served as chairman. 





Seventh—That the extraordinary 
power to suspend rates without a 
hearing should be limited to a period 
not exceeding sixty days after being 
filed with the Commission, or some 
such reasonable period. If, after 
such hearing as could readily be had 
within this period, coupled with the 
information and data already pos- 
sest by the Commission, from the 
current and special reports made by 
the railroads, under its uniform ac- 
counting regulations, the Commis- 
sion could not be satisfied that the 
increase proposed ought not to be 
made, the rate should rightfully be- 
come effective, and the present confu- 
sion and delay would end. The rail- 
roads, as an act of self-preservation, 
will always endeavor to make their 
service and facilities satisfactory, 
and rates reasonable, because only in 
this way can they make friends, en- 
courage business and earn profits. 

In conclusion I say that consider- 
able emphasis has been Jaid upon the 
fact that the railroad companies, and 
their owners, are deprived of an ap- 
peal to the courts for the protection 
of what they conceive to be their just 
rights as against the orders of the 
Commission. I am willing, however, 
to continue relying upon public reg- 
ulation and public opinion to protect 
the railroads, altho I cannot overlook 
the fact that the Eastern railroads 
are earning a return of less than 
four per cent on their property in- 
vestment, If this is not approach- 
ing confiscation, how much less must 
we earn before reaching that point? 
Surely the country does not want im- 
poverished railroads unduly restrict- 
ed in the conduct of their business. 
What it does want is strong, aggres- 
sive lines, built and improved with 
private capital, efficiently managed 
and operated, subject to equitable 
public regulation. 

I believe in regulation by Commis- 
sion, and I urge, therefore, that we 
do not encourage destruction of such 
regulation, but rather its conserva- 
tion, by adapting it, as we have bank- 
ing regulation and other laws, to suit 
the needs of the country, as they 
change from time to time. We must 
look beyond the present obstacles and 
view the whole subject from the 
statesman’s standpoint. Under an 
enlightened policy of public regula- 
tion, but not repression, the railroads 
will be placed and kept in a strong 
position to meet increased traffic de- 
mands, as well as to live healthfully 
in times of depression. If we now 
by equitable dealing ensure their 
strength, one of the greatest obsta- 
cles to the recovery of financial con- 
fidence and business enterprise can 
be removed. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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UR foreign policy is based on 
QO: determination to avoid 

entangling alliances and to 
maintain the Monroe doctrine, It 
was established neither by our Con- 
stitution nor by act of Congress, but 
by the common consent of our people. 
Our object in deciding to avoid en- 
tangling alliances was to isolate our- 
selves politically, just as we are iso- 
lated geographically, from Europe so 
as not to become embroiled in her 
quarrels and dissensions. That it is 
not an inherently selfish policy nor 
incapable of sufficient extension to 
permit us to take part in the world’s 
best work is proved, notably, by the 
compact we made with Great Britain 
to have our naval forces codperate 
with hers in abolishing the slave 
trade, by aiding with our military 
forces the other Great Powers to sup- 
press the Boxer rebellion, by sending 
distinguished representatives of our 
Government and people to participate 
at The Hague and elsewhere in con- 
ferences convoked to mitigate the 
horrors of war and to promote peace 
and good will among mankind, and 
by our construction of the Panama 
Canal at our own expense for the use 
of all nations on terms of perfect 
equality. 

Indeed, it would seem that the 
very restriction we have placed on 
ourselves to abstain from taking 
part in the conflicts of the European 
nations has made us more able and 
anxious than we otherwise should be 
to work with any of them, or all of 
them, or alone for the welfare of the 
world. It is a restriction that en- 
larges our freedom of action along 
peaceable lines, which are the kind 
we prefer to follow and to have our 
immense foreign population support 
us in following, and which we know 
are the most favored at heart by all 
peoples everywhere. 

Some persons have urged that we 
should make an exception of the 
present great European war and join 
with the Allies that are attempting 
to crush German militarism. While 
we are opposed to German militarism 
we are by no means certain that, if 
crushed, it will not be succeeded by 
Russian or some other militarism 
that would be just as objectionable 
to us as the German kind. Militar- 
ism itself we undoubtedly would help 
to abolish from the face of the earth 
if we saw a favorable opportunity 
for doing so; but we have no reason 
to believe that in the present war 
that is the object of any of the com- 
batants: moreover, there are many 
other questions involved in the con- 
flict besides German militarism— 
such, for instance, as what disposi- 


THE PAN-AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 


BY HERBERT W. BOWEN 





The Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union, at the sugges- 
tion of the Argentine Republic, has 
just instituted a special commission 
whose members represent nine 
American republics, to study the 
war and formulate the common in- 
terests of the American neutral 
nations. This is a striking evidence 
of the mutual understanding which 
is developing between the Latin- 
American states and our own coun- 
try, and lends especial timeliness 
to this outline of the great possi- 
bilities inherent in Pan-American 
coéperation. The author speaks 
with authority as a former Min- 
ister of the United States to Ven- 
ezuela and author of a study of 
“International Law.”—THE EDITOR. 























tion shall be made of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, Schleswig-Holstein, Turkey, 
the Balkans, the old provinces of Po- 
land, and what indemnities shall be 
paid to the victors in money and ter- 
ritory—and every one of them fur- 
nishes us with a good reason why we 
should congratulate ourselves on hav- 
ing a policy that constrains us to re- 
main neutral in all contests that do 
not jeopardize the vital interests of 
our hemisphere as defined by the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

That doctrine is the counterpart 
and complement of our policy to 
avoid entanglements with Europe, 
and means that we want Europe to 
avoid entanglements with us and our 
neighbors. In more precise terms it 
is a warning to the European nations 
not to attempt to deprive any of our 
sister American republics of any of 
their territory or to force them to 
change their form of government, 
and incidentally not to cede to one 
another their American possessions 
or to attempt to deprive one another 
of them by force. Our object in up- 
holding the Monroe Doctrine has al- 
ways been to secure for ourselves 
and all others on American territory 
peace and peace of mind, and it has 
been generally well understood and 
respected, especially as we have con- 
sistently refrained from interfering 
in European affairs, and have not at- 
tempted to prevent any European na- 
tion from obtaining due satisfaction 
for any wrong or injury done to it or 
to its nationals by any American 
Power. 

Heretofore we have not been 
greatly concerned about our capabil- 
ity to defend the Monroe Doctrine in 
case any of the European Powers 
should attempt to violate it; but now 
that we see what modern militarism 
has ventured to do and is likely to 
repeat until permanent peace in the 









world is assured, we realize that we 
are not even sufficiently prepared to 
defend successfully our own terri- 
tories and colonies from attack. 
There are naturally, therefore, 
among us some timid folk who advo~ 
cate abandoning the Monroe Doc-~ 
trine altogether, but they do not 
voice the sentiments of our people, 
who are just as determined to uphold 
it as Great Britain is to restore to 
Belgium her integrity and independ- 
ence. We have the resources, the 
strength, and the power to uphold it, 
and undoubtedly the wisdom and the 
courage also. 

But the burden should not rest on 
us alone. Each of our sister Ameri- 
can republics should plan to take her 


« part in trying to protect herself, just 


as Belgium is doing. They should 
arm and equip themselves for de- 
fense, and, moreover, should pledge 
themselves to support one another 
and us if ever the validity of the 
Monroe Doctrine is seriously ques- 
tioned. Furthermore, as the unsettled 
condition of some of our republics 
tends to provoke strife between them 
and the European nations that have 
substantial interests in them, and to 
cause uneasiness thruout the Amer- 
icas, a congress of representatives of 
the American republics should be 
convoked, and it should take such 
steps as are necessary to make 
changes of government by revolution 
impossible, and to arrange for the 
settlement by arbitration of all dis- 
putes among ourselves and with for- 
eign nations that can not be adjusted 
by diplomacy, save only such as di- 
rectly impugn the validity of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Thus supported 
and strengthened, the Monroe Doc- 
trine would suggest to our sister 
American republics not our hegem- 
ony over them but our solidarity with 
them—and that is what we desire, 
and what will promote among us re- 
ciprocal feelings of trust, confidence 
and amity, and will tend to prevent 
any foreign nation from undertaking 
a war of aggression against any of 
us. 
We should then be able to make 
with our sister American republics 
one general treaty covering all the 
provisions and stipulations that we 
have put, and are constantly putting, 
into our separate treaties with one 
another. The binding force of such a 
treaty as that would add greatly to 
the stability of constitutional govern- 
ment in the weaker republics, and the 
treaty itself, to all intents and pur- 
poses, would be a code governing our 
relations with one another. We 
should thus have formed an Ameri- 
can League of Peace based on equal- 
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ity and justice, and it can hardly be 
doubted that it would not only com- 
mand the respect of the other peo- 
ples of the world but would sooner or 
later suggest to them the desirabil- 
ity of having it developed into a 
World League of Peace, all nations 
agreeing not to enter into entangling 


alliances, not to seize the territory or 
impair the sovereignty of one an- 
other, to establish a code defining 
their rights and duties, and to pro- 
tect it when called upon to do so by 
its executive council, 

That we have a foreign policy ca- 
pable of being thus developed should 


be a source of constant gratification 
to us. It is the only one of the kind 
the nations have ever known. It puts. 
a boundary on quarrels and dissen- 
sions. It restrains the mighty and 
protects the weak. It voices the cry 
of the ages for permanent peace. 
Woodstock, Connecticut 


THE LITERARY WAR MAP 


PROSE AND POETRY RECALLED BY THE FIGHTING ON EASTERN BATTLEFIELDS 


16th I mentioned some of the 

stories and verse which come into 
one’s mind as he reads of the fight- 
ing on the historic battlegrounds of 
France and Belgium. But the other 
lands which have come under the 
shadow of the Great War have, some 
of them, a literary history that is 
still longer and richer than these. 
The outlandish names that appear in 
the dispatches from the Russian 
frontier are not so unfamiliar to us 
readers of romance as they are apt 
to be to our serious minded friends. 
They may know more dates and 
statistics than we, but we know the 
country, for we have lived there for 
centuries and past thru some lively 
times, thanks to Jokai Mor, Henryk 
Sienkiewicz and other magicians of 
the pen. 

Would you know what kind of 
country is this East Prussia, this 
maze of marsh and fen, where half 
a million Germans and Russians have 
been for four months fighting? Then 
read what Sudermann says, for he 
was born there and yet could see it: 

Thick and heavy as if you could grasp 
them with your hands, the clouds spread 
over this flat land. Here and there the 
trunk of a willow stretched its rugged 
roots to the air, heavily laden with 
moisture. The tree was soaked with 
damp, and glistened with drops that 
had hung in rows on the bare boughs. 
The wheels sank deep into the boggy 


road that ran between withered reeds 
and sedge. 


From such a setting how could one 
expect cheerful tales? A sadder novel 
was never written than Dame Care, 
yet East Prussia must be a far sad- 
der place now than when Sudermann 
wrote of it. “It’s a long journey from 
the Marne to the Vistula with your 
wounds a-smarting,” so says the old 
soldier in Sudermann’s Katzensteg, 
for which the English translator 
gives us a choice of titles, Regina or 
the Sins of the Fathers, as tho he 
could not tell which were the worse. 
I never could either. It is a story of 
the days when the world after having 
been long the plaything of the Cor- 
sican began to come to life again and 


E The Independent of November 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


the “Cat’s bridge” is the secret way 
betrayed to the French that they 
might surprize the Prussians. 

We can make the acquaintance 
with Danzig, Warsaw, Kovno and 
K6énigsberg a hundred years ago in 
company with Barlasch of _ the 
Guards thru the courtesy of H. Seton 
Merriman. For the less known re- 
gion between Czernowitz and Lem- 
berg thru which the Russians pur- 
sued the Austrians we have Karl 
Emil Franzos’s For the Right, deal- 
ing with the Carpathians in 1835. . 

This picture of Warsaw when the 
French came back from Moscow that 
way is drawn by Walter Thornbury: 
All day the frozen bleeding men 

Came pouring thru the place; 

Drums broken, colors torn to shreds, 

Foul wounds on every face. 

Half stripped or wrapped in furs and 
gowns, 

The broken ranks went on; 


They ran if any one called out 
“The Cossacks of the Don!” 


From Edwin Arnold we have some 
stirring lines quite apropos: 
But other blood than Polish blood hath 


ye 

Green Vistula to red, and there hath 
come 

In these last days a dreader Nemesis,— 

One who hath spoiled the spoiler and 
for blood 

Asked blood—for shattered throne hath 
shattered thrones, 

So that the nations have forgot their 
fears, 

And cry exulting, “Yea, there is a 
God!” 


To older readers Thaddeus of War- 
saw was as well known as The Scot- 
tish Chiefs, but ope would seek in 
vain for much local color in it, for 
Miss Jane Porter soon takes her hero 
away from where Kosciusko fell to 
the more familiar if less romantic 
environment of England. 

For the real spirit of ancient Po- 
land we must turn to the glowing 
pages of Henryk Sienkiewicz, who 
has “written in the course of a num- 
ber of years and with no little toil” 
a series of books “for the strength- 
ening of hearts” against that day 
which now seems coming. The aged 
author, tho now driven from his Ga- 
lician home, must be rejoicing at the 


prospect of the restoration of his 
country. 

In these romances Sienkiewicz has 
given us not merely guides to his 
country but guides to the hearts of 
his countrymen. Why Poland fell and 
why she is bound to rise again are 
both to be learned from his pages. 
More than any other author of his- 
torical novels, it seems to me, he 
writes as a contemporary. There are 
no anachronisms in his mood. The 
modern man cannot really enjoy 
fighting. He is a bit squeamish, even 
the worst of him, about inflicting 
wounds on his enemies. He is a bit 
doubtful, for all his protestations, 
about the right being altogether on 
his side. In the seventeenth century 
they were bothered by no such qualms 
of conscience. They knew the Lord 
was on their side. Witness this Po- 
lish. sermon as reported by Sienkie- 
wicz: 

See, now, the regiments are starting. 
Their spears are lowered to a line with 
the middle of the horse-ears; they have 
bent forward in the saddle, there is a 
cry of fear among the pagans, and de- 
light up in heaven. The Most .Holy 
Mother runs to the window crying with 
all her might: “Oh come, dear Son, and 
see how the Poles are attacking!” The 
Lord Jesus with his holy cross blesses 
them, “By God’s wounds!” he cries, 
“there they are, my nobles, my war- 
riors. Their pay is ready for them 
here!” And the archangel, holy Michael, 
strikes his palms on his thighs and 
shouts: “Into them, the dog-brothers! 
Strike!” That is how they rejoice up in 
heaven. And those down here cut and 
cut. Men, standards, horses roll over 
and over. They rush across the bellies 
of Janissaries, over captured cannon, 
and trampled crescents; they advance 
to glory, to reward, to an accomplished 
mission, to salvation, to immortality. 

Perhaps it would not be hypercrit- 
ical to say that the theological con- 
ceptions of the Polish patriot seem 
tinged with anthropomorphism. 

In The Deluge Sienkiewicz has 
taken us all over the country covered 
by the war in the east from the Car- 
pathians to the Baltic. Across the 
Niemen River where the Prussians 
tried to go but couldn’t, lived the 
pretty Patsuneli girls. Kmita, ban- 
neret of Orsha, most shocking and 
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captivating of the heroes of romance, 
burnt and pillaged his way thru East 
Prussia (Prostki) with his Tartar 
band in much the same fashion as 
have the Russians recently. It was not 
far from where General von Hinden- 
burg gained his great victory in Au- 
gust last that Kmita met and con- 
quered his mortal enemy, Prince Bo- 
guslav. When we read that the Ger- 
mans had taken Chenstohova (Czen- 
stochowa) and violated its cloister 
we recalled that thrilling description 
of the defense of the cloister against 
the Swedes that opens the second vol- 
ume of The Deluge when Kmita crept 
out into the darkness and blew up the 
big siege gun. And then follows the 
siege of Cracow when Zagloba, the 
Polish Falstaff, was attacked by the 
monkeys as he captured the Cracow 
gate. Those were the days when 
Frederick William, the Great Elec- 
tor, gained the independence of Prus- 
sia by disregard of his oath, a mere 
“scrap of paper.” We learned to 
know—and to hate—the founders of 
the Prussian kingdom in Sienkie- 
wicz’s Knights of the Cross. 

This war spreads so. While I have 
been jotting down these few refer- 
ences to the fiction and poetry of the 
two frontiers of Germany, the Otto- 
man empire has been drawn into the 
conflict, Africa is ablaze and the sun- 
ny islands of the Pacific have been 
darkened by the war-cloud. The guns 
of the “Goeben” bombarding the 
shores of the Golden Chersonese 
awoke the echoes of twenty-five cen- 
turies of legend and romance from 
Iphigenia in Tauris to The Charge 
of the Light Brigade. The Crimean 
War failed to accomplish its object, 
whatever that was, but it did produce 
some good literature, of which it is 
enough to mention Tolstoy’s Sevas- 
topol, the most powerful peace tract 
I know of. Tommy Atkins of that 
time had the same taste he has now. 
He sang of “the sweetest girl I 
know,” tho to another tune than 
“Tipperary.” The story belongs to 
Bayard Taylor since “his it is who 
says it best”: 

“Give us a song!” the soldiers cried, 

The outer trenches guarding 
When the heated guns of the. camp 


allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


They sang of love and not of fame, 
Forgot was England’s glory. 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang “Annie Laurie.” 


“An English ship sunk off Odes- 
sa,” such is the news. But Edwin 
Arnold wrote her epitaph years ago: 
Beneath Odessa’s foreland 

Washed by the Russian wave 
Shattered and black an English ship 

Rots in her sandy grave. 

Simultaneously with the declara- 
tion of war against Turkey the Brit- 
ish Government announced the an- 


nexation of Cyprus. This was not 
startling, since the island of Aphro- 
dite was virtually ceded to England 
in 1878 by Turkey as the price of 
her protection against a Russian in- 
vasion. But it recalls the curious 
fact that Cyprus, the first loss of the 
Turks in the present war, was the 
last conquest of the Turks in Europe. 
In that conquest the Lord was on 
the side of the Turk, if we may take 
as gospel James Montgomery’s son- 
net on the siege of Famagusta, 1571: 
Thus said the Lord: “In whom shall 
Cyprus trust 


With all her crimes, her luxury and 
pride? 


Less by thy foes cast down than 
crushed by me! 

Thou, Famagusta, fall and rise no 

more.” 

But we must not linger longer in 
Venus Isle, for Mars calls us back to 
“the Pontic sea whose icy current and 
compulsive force ne’er feels retiring 
ebb but keeps due on.” Othello’s im- 
agery has been somewhat spoiled by 
the modern thalassographer who ex- 
plains the phenomenon by an under- 
current of heavier because saltier 
water flowing northward from the 
Mediterranean. But we cannot stop 
to talk of the Hellespont and Bos- 
porus, otherwise we should have as 
hard a time getting thru as Jason 
did when he went after the Golden 
Fleece. We must follow in his train 
for the “war extra” which dictates 
our course takes us directly to the 
home of Medea, the Transcaucasus. 
This region is now as it was then 
one of the richest in the world, tho 
it contains no such palaces as Wil- 
liam Morris describes. Then its 
wealth was metal if we are right in 
assuming that the Golden Fleece was 
a primitive form of placer working, 
the cyanide process being yet on the 
knees of the gods. Now the seekers 
after wealth go deeper and find more. 
They have tapped the subterranean 
reservoirs that supplied the pitch for 
Noah’s ark and the oil which fed the 
flame in the Temple of Everlasting 
Fire. This was lighted immediately 
after the flood, says the legend, and 
was to burn until the Day of Judg- 
ment. But the Zoroastrians failed to 
take into consideration the coming 
of the petroleum trust. Nowadays 
the Temple of the Fire Worshipers 
is the property of the Baku Oil Com- 
pany, which does not believe in wast- 
ing fuel. But the engineer in charge 
will turn on the pale blue flame for 
the benefit of the tourist just as the 
Swiss turn on their waterfalls when 
the yodeler signals that the diligence 
is coming. 

The Caucasian petroleum field was 
visited in 1474 by a Venetian trav- 
eler, Josofa Barbaro, and I quote his 
description as given in Hakluyt, with 


a special injunction to the printer 
not to simplify the spelling: 

Vpon this syde of the (Caspian) sea 
there is an other citie called Bachu, 
whereof the sea of Bachu taketh name, 
neere vnto which citie there is a moun- 
taigne that casteth foorthe blacke oyle, 
stynkeng horryblye, which they, never- 
theless, vse for furnissheng of their 
lights, and for the annoynteng of their 
camells twies a yere. For if they were 
Le anoynted they wolde become skab- 

ie. 


Marco Polo notes with apparent 
regret, perhaps because he had tried 
it, that the oil of Baku was not good 
to use with food as a substitute for 
olive oil. But neither of the Vene- 
tian travelers, or even the more 
imaginative Mandeville, anticipated 
that it would be put by us moderns 
to a new and worse use than the fill- 
ing of lamps and the curing of cam- 
els, that this oil would supply the 
motive power to submarines and 
aeroplanes for attacking an enemy 
from below or above. Yet this it is 
which has made the Transcaucasia a 
greater prize than in the days of the 
Argonauts. The Turkish troops are 
pushing northward in the hope of 
seizing the pipe line that runs the 
oil from the wells of Baku to the 
port of Batum, the ancient Colchis. 

But against a further invasion of 
Russia there stands the icy rampart 
which has always barred the way to 
armies that have tried to pass be- 


‘tween the Euxine and the Caspian, 


the Caucasus, “of all mountains both 
the greatest in extent and the lofti- 
est in hight,” says Herodotus, whose 
chief fault as a geographer was his 
nearsightedness. To these peaks was 
Prometheus bound, and in its cav- 
erns Habib, the Knight of Arabia, 
studied the three hundred and sixty 
and six hieroglyphics of Solomon 
and learned the magic word of 
power that quelled the tempest and 
subdued the evil genii. We take it as 
a personal insult if it is insinuated 
that we have a single ancestor who 
did not bear the name of the natives 
of this region, yet we are not fond 
of revisiting the homestead of our 
proud race. 

From the Caucasus the war is 
sweeping southward into a region 
that takes us further back than any 
other place; in fact, to the ne plus 
ultra of antiquity, since it is the 
Garden of Eden which the Cossacks 
are invading. At least such is the 
firm belief of those who live there, 
and if they don’t know who does? 
One would think that enough blood 
had been shed here since the Fall of 
Man to wash out the original sin, but 
today’s paper tells me that the Turks 
are here slaughtering the Armenians 
and the Russians slaughtering the 
Turks along the Araxes River, which 
flows near Erzerum and forms the 
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Russian boundary. “Wo is me that I 
sojourn in Mesech” seems likely to 
prove as eternally true as any other 
of the Psalmist’s sayings. 

The stream of the Russian inva- 
sion was split by Mount Ararat, and 
one branch turned eastward into 
Persia and the other westward into 
Turkey. What other armies have 
marched by the mountain’s foot let 
us hear from James Bryce, who in 
his Transcaucasia and Ararat has 
given us the best account of this 
region as it was shortly before the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877: 


The evening was serenely clear. Ar- 
arat to the south, and the dark mys- 
terious mountains towards Kars in the 
far west, riveted our eyes, and there 
was something inexpressibly solemn in 
the great desolate plain that lay around 
us under the dying light—a plain in 
which Armenian tradition places the 
site of the Garden of Eden. The curse 
of the flaming sword might well be 
thought to have clung to it, for few 
spots on earth have seen more ruin and 
slaughter than this Araxes valley. It 
has been the highway through which 
the Eastern conquerors and marauders, 
from the days of the Sassanid kings 
Shapur and Chosroes Nushirvan, down 
through those of the Saracen and Turk- 
ish and Mongol and Persian invaders, 
have poured their hosts upon the fer- 
tile shores of the Euxine. Here the 
Romans strove with the Parthians; 
here Alp Arslan overthrew the Arme- 
nian kingdom of the middle ages; here, 
down to our own days, Turks and Per- 
sians and Russians have carried on a 
scarcely interrupted strife. From Kars 


to Djulfa there is hardly a spot of : 


ground that has not been soaked with 
blood, hardly a village that has not 
many times been laid in ruins. Yet 
when the storm is past, the patient 
peasant returns; he draws water again 
from the ancient canals whose network 
covers the plain, and remembers these 
scourges of mankind only in vague 
traditions, where the names of Nimrod 
and Semiramis are mingled with those 
of Tamerlane and Nadir Shah. 


When Mr. Bryce came down 


Trebezond or Trapezus, which the 
Russian warships bombarded the 
other day without doing any harm 
except the demolition of the Russian 
consulate, has had an eventful his- 
tory, for it was once an “empire.” 
But we know it chiefly as being the 
place that ten thousand Greeks, or 
what was left of them, were particu- 
larly glad to reach when Xenophon 
led them from the Tigris to the sea. 

About the other frontier on which 
the Turks are fighting, it is sufficient 
to say that a very interesting ac- 
count of the most remarkable events 
occurring in this region is contained 
in a book by an anonymous author, 
published so many years ago that 
it is forgotten by most newspaper 
readers. The name of it is Exodus 
and it has a direct ‘bearing on the 
present campaign, for it tells of the 
march of an army of 603,500 men 
thru the same region which the 
Turks are now trying to traverse in 
the opposite direction. It remains to 
be seen if the Ottoman army will be 
able to cross the desert of Sinai in 
less than forty years, and if they do, 
whether the Suez Canal will be made 
dry by a strong east wind blowing 
all night. 

If now in our effort to follow the 
war we plunge into the Pacific, we 
are in a sea of romance, where poets, 
novelists and artists have labored for 
three centuries to depict 
The happy shores without a law, 
Where all partake the earth without 

dispute 
And bread itself is gathered as a fruit: 
Where none contest the fields, the 
woods, the streams; 


The goldless age, where gold disturbs 
no dreams. —Byron, 


Here, as in Belgium and France, 
we find Stevenson our best guide and 
companion of the voyage. Like any 


other suburbanite, he had to send 
directions to his friends how they 
could get to Vailima; “after leaving 
San Francisco take the second turn 
to the left.” He certainly must rest 
easier in his tomb on Mount Vaea 
now that the Germans he hated are 
expelled from Samoa and the British 
flag waves over Apia. The island of 
Upolu was surrendered by the Ger- 
man governor without resistance 
when the New Zealand expedition 
appeared in the harbor. 

Stevenson visited many of the 
other islands that have figured in 
the present war, even calling, in 
such semblance of full dress as the 
“Janet” afforded, on the German 
commissioner of Jaluit, where now a 
Japanese official reigns instead. 

If on leaving San Francisco we 
take the first turn to the left instead 
of the second, we come to Tahiti, 
where Jack London’s “Nature Man” 
comes on board to preach socialism 
and the simple life. A carriage at the 
dock of Papeete insists on taking us 
to Pierre Loti’s pool or to the Venus 
Point of Captain Cook. The scenery 
and the savage life of Tahiti have 
inspired some of the finest pages of 
Melville’s Omoo, Stoddard’s South 
Sea Idyls, and La Farge’s Reminis- 
cences. The French have been look- 
ing forward to a great boom for 
Tahiti now that the Panama Canal is 
done, for it lies on the direct route 
to Australia, and they seem likely to 
realize their hopes, for the war has 
not affected the island except when 
the German cruisers paid an early 
morning call at Papeete and shelled 
the Café de Paris and the Chinese 
curio shops along the shore. 

Of New Guinea, which has been 
divided between the Dutch, the Ger- 
mans and the Australians, we have 
: some glimpses in the recent 








from Ararat and said he had 
reached the top of the peak, 
the Armenian archbishop 
calmly replied that it was 
impossible, nobody had ever 
done it. Mr. Bryce does not 
tell us whether the strange 
timber he picked up on the 
mountain was gopher wood or 
not. The medieval travelers 
were not so reticent; they all 
saw the remains of the 
Noah’s ark on Ararat, or if 
not, they heard of somebody 
who had, As Browning puts 
it in Bishop Blougram’s Apol- 
ogy: 

Such a traveler told his last 

news, 
He saw the Ark stop at Ararat; 
But did not climb there since 
’twas growing late, 

And robber bands infest the 
mountain’s foot. 








THE CHURCH OF BETHLEHEM 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Within the Church of Bethlehem 
Is set a little silver star; 

Here Christ was born—the legend saith— 
Here Christ was born! The gates of Death 
Were shattered like a brittle bar 

Upon that morn—that morn afar. 


I mind me of the silver star 
Within the Church of Bethlehem; | 
Across the years, the bitter years, 
Of wo and sacrifice and tears, 
We seem to touch His garment’s hem, 
More dear than kingly diadem! 


Oh, sacred Church of Bethlehem! 
Oh, more than sacred silver star! 
We turn to you, we kneel to you, 
We send our rapt appeal to you, 
Across the leagues that stretch afar; 
Most precious spot on earth you are! 








stories of Beatrice Grimshaw. 
Whether they are true to life 
I do not know, but at any rate 
they are sufficiently horrify- 
ing to satisfy the imagination. 

Shantung Peninsula, which 
has been lost to the Germans 
thru the capture of Kiao-chau 
by the Japanese and British, 
is classic ground, since here 
was born and buried Kung 
the Master, called by us Con- 
fucius, who for twenty-four 
centuries has molded the 
minds of his race. But it 
would be an impertinence for 
me to refer in detail to the 
legendary and historical liter- 
ature of Shantung, since ev- 
ery reader is as familiar with 
it as I am myself. And with 
the loss of this storehouse of 
tradition peace comes again in 
the Far East and the Pacific. 
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SALVETTE AND BERNADOU 


THE STORY OF A WAR-TIME CHRISTMAS 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET 


At any Christmas this little story of Daudet’s—Daudet, whose delicate Provengal imagination 
played so charmingly over the life of his countrymen—would repay the reader with the note of 
simplicity and sincerity it contributes to our Christmas thinking — often enough sophisticated 
and artificial. But in this year, when Frenchmen are again lying wounded in German hospitals, and 
when there are thousands of blessés who will never return to the Noél feasting, its appeal is multi- 
plied many times. The translation was made for The Independent by Geddes Smith.—THE EDITOR. 








-wemwes| I is the eve of Noél in a big 
i) Bavarian town. Thru streets 
white with snow, thru the 
bewildering fog and the noise 
A\ 2° of the wagons and bells, the 
witees.oe| crowd pushes its way joyously 


; AS 
. as 0 to the open-air cookshops, the 


booths and shop’ windows. 
—_ Brushing with a light rustle 
the beribboned and_ beflowered store - fronts, 
branches of green holly and fir trees laden with 
trinkets, carried in the arms of passersby, tower 
above one’s head like the foliage of the Thuringian 
forests—a memory of nature in winter’s artificial- 
ity. Night falls. Down there behind the gardens of 
the Mansion there is still a gleam from the setting 
sun, red thru the fog, and thruout the town there 
is such gaiety, such universal preparation for the 
féte, that every light shining at the windows 
seems to hang from a Christmas tree. 

For this is no ordinary Christmas. We are in the 
year of grace 1870, and the birth of Christ is only 
an additional pretext for drinking to the illustrious 
von der Thann and for celebrating the triumph of 
the Bavarian warriors. Noél! Noél! Even the Jews 
of the back streets are jovial. Here comes old 
Augustus Cahn, turning the corner of the Blue 
Grapes on the run. Never have his ferret eyes glis- 
tened as they do tonight. Never has his little 
bristly head, wagged so cheerfully. Over his sleeve, 
worn by the cords of his satchel, hangs a decent 
little basket, full to the brim, covered with a brown 
napkin, from under which the neck of a bottle and 
a sprig of holly peep out. 

What the devil does the old usurer mean to do 
with all that? Does he too wish to keep Noél? Can 
he have gathered his friends and his family 
together to drink to the German Fatherland? 

But no!’ Every one knows well that old Cahn 
has no native country. His Fatherland—his strong- 
box is that. He has no family any longer; no 
friends; nothing but creditors. His sons—say 
rather his partners—set out three months ago with 
the army. They traffic down there in the rear of the 
Landwehr’s wagons, selling brandy, buying time- 
pieces, and, in the evening, when the battle is over, 
going out to empty the pockets of the dead, to rip 
open the knapsacks that have fallen in the ditch 
by the roadside. Too old to follow his children, 
Cahn remained in Bavaria, and he does a magnifi- 
cent business there with the French prisoners. 
Always prowling around the barracks, it is he who 
buys up the watches, the epaulets, the medals, the 
money orders. One sees him slipping into the hos- 
pitals, into the ambulances. He goes up to the beds 
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of the wounded men and asks them in an under- 
tone, in his hideous jargon: “Haf you anyding to 
zell?” 

So! If you see him at this very moment trotting 
along so quickly with his basket on his arm, it is 
because the military hospital closes at five o’clock, 
and he has two Frenchmen waiting up there in 
that great black building with barred and narrow 
windows, where the only illuminations Noél can 
claim are the pale lights which guard the pillows of 
the dying 


II 


These two Frenchmen are named Salvette and 
Bernadou. They are two chasseurs @ pied, Proven- 
cals from the same village, enrolled in the same 
battalion, and wounded by the same shell. But 
Salvette is the hardier, and already he begins to 
get up, to take a few steps from his’ bed toward 
the window. Bernadou—he hasn’t the will to get 
well. Behind the pale curtains of his hospital bed 
he seems thinner, more languid, from day to day; 
and when he speaks of his own country, and his 
return, it is with that sad smile of the sick, in 
which there is much more resignation than hope. 


Yet today he is a little more animated, thinking of - 


that beautiful Noé] festival which, in our Provence 
country, is like a great blaze of joy kindled in the 
midst of winter, remembering the home-coming 
from mass at midnight, the church, bedecked and 
illuminated, the streets of the village—quite dark, 
full of people. Then the long night around the 
table, the traditional three flambeaux, the aioli (a 
Provencal dish), the snails, the pretty ceremony of 
the cacho fio (Yule log), which the grandfather 
parades around the house and sprinkles with sweet 
wine. 

“Ah! poor Salvette, what a sad Noél we are 
going to keep this year. If we only had 
enough to pay for a bit of white bread and a little 
bottle of pale wine! I should have liked 
that, before they sound taps for me—to sprinkle 
the cacho fio with you once more. . . .” 

And as he spoke of white bread and pale wine, 
the sick man’s eyes shone. But what’s the use? 
They have nothing, these poor fellows—no money, 
no watch. Salvette still keeps carefully in the lining 
of his jacket a money order for forty francs, But 
that is for the day when they are free, for the first 
stop they make at an inn on French soil. That 
money is sacred. Impossible to touch that 
And yet, poor Bernadou is so sick! Who knows if he 
will ever be able to set out for home? And what a 
fine Noél they could still keep together—isn’t it 
better to take advantage of it? 
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Then, without saying anything to his country- 
man, Salvette had unfastened his coat to take out 
the money order, and when old Cahn came—as he 
did every morning to make his round of the wards 
—after a long debate and discussion in a low voice, 
he slipt into the Jew’s hand the square of paper, 
stiff and yellowed, smelling of powder and stained 
with blood. From that moment Salvette has had an 
air of mystery. He rubs his hands and smiles all 
by himself as he looks at Bernadou. And now that 
the night is falling he is watching, his face prest 
to the window, till he sees thru the fog in the 
deserted square old Augustus Cahn, all out of 
breath, arriving with a little basket on his arm. 


III 

The solemn hour, which strikes from all the 
steeples in the town, breaks mournfully into the 
restless night of the wounded. The ward is silent, 
lighted only by the night lamps hung from the 
ceiling. Great wandering shadows flutter over the 
beds, over the bare walls, with a ceaseless vibration 
which might be the opprest breathing of all the 
men stretched out there. For the moment, it is only 
the dreams which speak aloud, the nightmares that 
groan; while from the street rises a vague 
murmur—footsteps, voices, reéchoing thru the 
sonorous chill night as under the porch of a cathe- 
dral. One feels the pious flurry, the mystery of the 
religious festival stealing thru the hour of sleep 
and lighting in the dead village the smothered gleam 
of the lanterns and the glow in the windows of the 
church. 

“Are you asleep, Bernadou?” 

Very gently Salvette has plaged on the little table 
beside his friend’s bed a bottle of Lunel wine, a 
round loaf of bread—a beautiful Noél loaf with a 
sprig of holly planted firmly in it. The wounded 
man opens his eyes, dark-ringed by fever. By the 
doubtful light of the night lamps and the white 
reflection from the great roofs where the moon 


makes the snow glisten, this improvised Noél 
seems to be a fantasy. 

“Come, wake up, pays! Nobody can say 
that two Provencals let the eve of Noél pass by 
without sprinkling a dash of clairette on it” .. . 
and Salyette raises him with a mother’s gentleness. 
He fills the goblets, cuts the bread—and then there 
is drinking, and talk of Provence. 

Little by little Bernadou is roused—grows ex- 
cited. The white wine, the memories with 
that childishness which the sick disclose in the 
depths of their weakness, he asks Salvette to sing 
him a Provencal carol. His comrade asks nothing 
better. “Let’s see, what do you want? The Inn- 
keeper? Or The Three Kings? Or St. Joseph Said 
to Me? 

“No! I like The Shepherds better. That’s the one 
we always sing at home.” 

“The Shepherds then!” Under his breath, his 
head in the curtains, Salvette begins to hum it. 
Suddenly, at the last couplet, when the herdsmen, 
coming ‘to see Jesus in the stable, have placed in 
the manger their gifts of new laid eggs and 
cheeses, and when, dismissing them courteously, 

Joseph spake then: “Friends, I pray, 

Turn you back and take your way. 

Shepherds, 
Go you on your way!” 

poor Bernadou falls back heavily on the pillow. 
His companion, thinking he has fallen asleep, calls 
him, shakes him, But the wounded man lies still, 
and the sprig of holly on the unstirred sheet 
looks already like the green bit of palm that is put 
at the pillow of the- dead. ; 

Salvette understands. Then, full of tears, a little 
giddy from the feast and from so great a sorrow, 
he catches up again at the top of his voice, in the 
silence of the sleeping room, the joyous refrain of 
Provence: 

Shepherds, 
Go you on your way! 


KINDLING THE CHRISTMAS FIRE 


BY ORVILLE A. PETTY 


HEN the year is old and the nights are bold 
And the hearth is gray with the ash of care; 
When the world is rolled in a powdered cold 
And ice and fear are everywhere; 

Gollect the moonbeams soft and shy, 

Catch a spark from the midnight sky, 

And faith from the days that cannot die; 

Gather the glow of the shining snow 

And glint of glittering spears that grow, 

And light of eyes that love and know 

The end of a story yet untold; 

And mingle with this blaze of gold 

The hope repentant sunbeams hold; 

And fragrant myths from foreign shore; 

And fan with songs of mystic lore; 

Heap customs quaint from days of yore 

Against the clog of moral dross, 

And to its flaming laughter toss 

The broken ends of gain and loss,— 

And, then, when they sing like a throbbing string, 

As sweet as the strain of a sacred lyre; 

When a light they fling where the shadows cling, 

You have kindled again the Christmas fire! 
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DUTIES BETWEEN MAN AND MAN 






WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—SIXTEENTH PAPER 


viction that the sense of right 

and wrong is inherent in our 
nature, and is not anything to be 
argued and proved. The rule of 
right, as I have said, is good will, 
benevolence, love; as the absence of 
these, or the presence of their oppo- 
sites, ill-will, malevolence, selfish- 
ness, is of the essence of sorte 
has also been mentioned th ies 
arise as soon as relations arise be- 
tween intelligent beings. The pre- 
vious chapter has~ considered the 
reciprocal duties of God and man; 
the present chapter is concerned 
with the duties of men to each other. 
To be sure, some duties to our fellow 
men may depend on our duty to God, 
or may be evidenced by such duty to 
God, in which case they will belong 
both to religion and to morals. Such 
would be a duty to bring men to the 
knowledge of God; but independently 
of and apart from God, duty to our 
human brothers arises of itself and 
would exist if there were no God. 

This sense of duty we call Con- 
science. I would define it, in its more 
general meaning, as including both 
the sense of obligation to show good- 
will to others, whether God or man, 
and, next, the more or less intelligent 
impulse to obey that sense of obliga- 
tion. Properly it is only the former 
element which is conscience, while 
the latter is guided by reason, and 
may be mistaken. The sense of obli- 
gation may be very strong, and is 
always imperative, while reason may 
be wofully mistaken as to what God 
requires or what would be of benefit 
to mankind. Men have believed that 
God required the sacrifice to him of 
every first-born child, and the father 
and mother properly obeyed their 
conscience in, the hideous rite. A 
multitude of such infants have lately 
been found in the excavation of 
Amorite cities of Palestine. 


[rice already recorded my con- 


CHANGING MORALS 


Thus what is right in one genera- 
tion becomes wrong in another, ow- 
ing to better views, under new condi- 
tions, of what is of benefit to human- 
ity. Even from our fathers’ days we 
have learned this. Fifty years ago 
multitudes in our own country be- 
lieved slavery to be right, an ordi- 
nance of God, and our Constitution 
endorsed it; now the whole world 
condemns it; and, coming down to 
our own times, we have only to read 
our political platforms to learn that 
financial and commercial procedures 
which nobody condemned and the 
best of men engaged in are now re- 
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garded as wrong and are made ille- 
gal. We are now in the very welter 
of discussion as to moral questions, 
by which I do not mean the obliga- 
tion to do right, to do what is for 
the public weal, but the question 
what is for the public welfare, which 
when found we will obey. With the 
changing conditions of society I ex- 
pect great changes in our ideas of 
what is‘right, and those changes may 
be very radical. All this subject of 
duty to our neighbor comes under 
the head of morals, by which I mean 
the exercize of duties toward our 
fellow men; while ethics has a wider 
meaning, and covers the whole realm 
of duty, theoretic or practical, to 
mankind or to any other beings 
whatever. 

Under an analysis of our definition 
of morals, as the exercize of the duty 
of good-will to our fellow men, we 
may embrace the individual duties 
which we should exercize; and we 


may consider them as duties to one’s. 


self, duties to individuals generally, 
duties to our families, duties to the 
social or business association of 
which we are a part, duties to our 
town, state or nation, and duties to 
the world as a whole. 


THE DUTY TO SELF 


(a) And first our duties to our- 
selves. These depend chiefly on their 
bearing upon our ability to perform 
in the best way our duties to others. 
All is embraced in the duty to make 
the very best of our powers so that 
we can use them to the greatest ad- 
vantage for the benefit of others. It 
means the preservation of a clean, 
pure and healthy body, such as will 
disgust no one, and infect no one; 
and this means the planning for a 
long life of usefulness. It means the 
abstention from alcoholics and nar- 
cotics, and with this I would include 
tobacco as well as alcohol and opium. 
It means abundance of food, abund- 
ance of exercize and abundance of 
sleep; it does not mean time wasted 
in any of these good things. There 
must be recreation and pleasant dis- 
course, but these are subsidiary to 
larger purposes. 

It means still more the very best 
attainable culture of our minds by 
education, and of our wills by the 
exercize of our powers, so that we 
may learn to do in the best way pos- 
sible to us the duties incumbent upon 
us. Those duties differ, as our natu- 
ral powers differ. There is great dif- 
ference between us in mind as well 
as body, and some are fitted to lead 
well, and others to follow well. Par- 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


ticularly in youth is it our duty to 
use ail our effort to equip ourselves 
for future service. An infant can do 
nothing but eat and sleep and grow; 
the main duties of the child—not by 
any means all—are to grow in men- 
tal power and in moral purpose by 
study and by useful labor, getting 
ready to fill as high a field of service 
as possible. That field may be as 
leader of men, or it may be in filling 
quite as conscientiously some of 
those ordinary and limited fields of 
service which in the nature of things 
must come to most of us. With what 
we can reach we must be satisfied, 
and fortunately are satisfied. I know 
I am not competent to be President 
of the United States, or president of 
a bank or of a board of trade, and I 
don’t envy such fortunate people or 
envy their position or wealth, I be- 
lieve that for one’s own character, to 
make the best of one’s self, every 
one —artizan, toiler, professional 
man, master, mistress or servant, 
should give his service not stintedly, 
but generously and liberally and with 
a happy mind. 

I believe that to cultivate one’s 
body or mind or soul just for one’s 
own pleasure or improvement is un- 
worthy and selfish. One can be an 
intellectual as well as a physical 
inebriate, all intoxicated with his 
own selfish satisfaction, and, because 
useless to others, stunted in his own 
soul, drunk with conceit of himself, 
incapable of measuring larger val- 
ues. One’s duty to one’s self forbids 
him to live such a life. 

(b) Our duties to other human 
beings generally may be briefly 
stated. They are embraced in what 
has been called the‘love of benevo- 
lence as distinguished from the love 
of complaisance, that is, of general 
good-will as distinguished from spe- 
cial affection. It means that as we 
have opportunity we will do such 
service as we can, even if it be but 
giving a smile, while it may be as 
much as the Samaritan did for the 
man who fell among thieves. 


THE FAMILY 


(c) The family is the most impor- 
tant, the most intimate unit of which 
society is composed, and no duties 
are more important than those re- 
lated to the family. On the family 
rests the continuation of the human 
race upon the earth; and as human- 
itv is more of value than all the rest 
of the universe we know put to- 
gether, its succession of births to re- 
place deaths is of the first importance, 
not second even to that of preserving 
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individual life. It is desirable, then, 
that all should marry and it is de- 
sirable and necessary that, in order 
to maintain the present population, 
even without increase, every married 
pair should have three children, two 
to replace themselves and one more 
to allow for the chance that one-third 
will die before reaching the age of 
marriage. Of course, many of mar- 
riageable age will unfortunately 
never marry, and more than three 
children will be necessary for each 
couple in order to fill up their lack 
of duty. I believe it is desirable that 
marriage should not be long delayed 
after the parties reach marriageable 
age, and that it is a great misfortune 
that present social conditions tend to 
delay marriage to an age when the 
parties are more averse to having 
children and have learned how pru- 
dently to limit their number. Par- 
ticularly do I believe it is the duty 
of the more ambitious and better 
educated to desire large families. 
The abler in brain and body a man 
and wife, the more imperative their 
duty to leave many to inherit their 
ability. This duty is higher than any 
duty to themselves. 

I believe that the laws of marriage 
belong to the State and not to the 
Church, except as all things are to be 
judged by the Church. We have 
reached the blessed condition of 
peace in which the number of the 
sexes is measurably equalized and 
monogamy prevails. But in a bar- 
barous period, when the men were 
killed off in war, it was best for the 
State that polygamy should provide 
homes for the superfluous women, 
that their children might replace the 
loss by war. Monogamy is best for 
us now, but that implies that some- 
how early marriage for all of reason- 
able health should be provided, and 
possibly assured. It is the advantage 
of society that should fix legislation 
as to marriage, and also for divorce. 
While the rights of parents and chil- 
dren should be rigidly protected, I 
can see no reason why divorce should 
not be allowed in cases in which, by 
the fault of either party, marriage 
proves a curse rather than a bless- 
ing. Unfaithfulness to the marriage 
bond is an injustice to the innocent 
party and a proper cause for divorce, 
and other acts of injustice, such as 
cruelty or desertion, are just as truly 
such. I also believe that the main- 
tenance of freely accessible houses 
of prostitution in our cities is a fear- 
ful evil, that it is a shocking impedi- 
ment to marriage, a distributor of 
disease, and that its existence any- 
where is a burning disgrace to the 
community. 

The virtues that attend marriage 
are familiar to us—affection, chas- 


tity, parental care and thrift. In 
marriages, husband and wife over- 
come selfishness by loving each other 
and their children more than they 
love themselves. It is a narrow circle, 
but within that circle it cultivates 
the sweetest virtues, and educates 
each for the wider expressions of 
good-will. 

(d) But it is a stingy soul that con- 
fines its affections within the limits 
of a single family. We ought to be 
interested in our neighbors. Our 
business and our residence embrace 
others than the members of our own 
households. We are in churches, 
clubs, societies, unions, established 
for the very purpose of helping one 
another. Every such fellowship en- 
larges or should enlarge the heart. 
It need not dissipate the love of fam- 
ily, but it tends to make family love 
less selfish, and teaches us to con- 
sider the duty of serving others. 
Particularly those labor organiza- 
tions which are formed for the pur- 
pose of mutual support and the de- 
fense of the intérests of the mem- 
bers, teach loyalty and self-sacrifice, 
and are of moral benefit to the mem- 
bers when kept within legitimate lim- 
its. But what is generous toward 
fellow members may become ungen- 
erous and cruel in its belligerent 
treatment of those not members. We 
have seen such unions, whose pur- 
pose is beautiful because helpful, 
perverted to help each other by out- 
rage and murder. But that is the old 
story which the war spirit has 
taught our people, that they can ben- 
efit themselves by slaughtering by 
the thousand those of other nations. 

(e) That is a yet wider loyalty 
which we properly cultivate as mem- 
bers of a town, city, state or nation, 
and we call it civic pride or patri- 
otism. It is a true adage that it is 
sweet and beautiful to die for one’s 








THE NATIVITY 
BY DAN C. RULE, JR. 





Balthazar said 
“T see afar 
The splendor of 
His wondrous star.” 


Then Gaspar sighed 
“The end is loss; 
Beyond his star 
I see a cross.” 


But Melchior cried 

“God’s grace comes down: 
Beyond his cross 

I see a crown!” 














ce untry. A noble virtue is patri- 
otism. It is a true adage that it is 
expansion of good-will toward the 
entire body of citizens of which the 
patriot is one; and it is displayed in 
all its glory in the event of war, 
which risks the sacrifice of life 
itself. And yet its perversion is the 
occasion of more wrongs than almost 
anything else. It teaches us, too 
often, in the love of our own people 
to hate those of another race or 
nation, Chinese, Italians, Irishmen, 
Jews, Negroes; and in war it allows 
of every atrocity. It is this narrow, 
pestiferous perversion of the patri- 
otic spirit which shows itself in race 
pride and race prejudice, which 
makes for our nation all its troubles 
in the South, in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines; with China and Japan, 
and which gives England her trou- 
bles in India and South Africa, and 
which in war makes nations hate and 
murder each other. But at times the 
beautiful spirit of patriotism is met ‘ 
and conquered, when it descends to 
narrowness, by the equally beautiful 
and equally narrow spirit of class 
loyalty, as when in France and Ger- 
many, forgetting their old national 
hostilities, the Socialists meet and 
declare that they will allow no war 
between the nations, for the love of 
humanity is greater than the love of 
nation. Yet in the terrible European 
war we have seen this more generous 
class loyalty swept aside by a torrent 
of perverse patriotism. 

(f) So I come back where I be- 
gun, to the good-will toward all men 
individually and generally, as the 
true inclusive virtue and duty. Un- 
perverted, the love of family, of 
class, of town or nation is beautiful, 
but true virtue is not limited, Limit 
is vice. The enlarged soul will have 
interests in all the nations of the 
earth, will rejoice to learn of their 
progress and welfare, will seek in 
some way to bring them into a better 
knowledge of God, to a truer educa- 
tion, to a fuller liberty, and will not 
confine one’s interest to his own 
family, section or nation. Yet ever 
with this proviso must we judge of 
duty, that it must be measured by 
opportunity. It is only the privilege 
of education and culture that allows 
a man to embrace the whole world 
intelligently in the arms of his love. 
One who is ignorant of all beyond 
the meager circuit of his vision can 
love only what he sees. Then let 
him love his ball club or his shop- 
mates up to his little limit. That is 
his virtue, his duty: and let his chil- 
dren go to school, study geography, 
read the foreign news in the daily 
paper, and be better than their fath- 
ers, not because they love better, but 
because they love more. 
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IMPORTANT 
TO TEACHERS 


It is letters like this below that 
show how teachers regard The 
Independent. We have more than 
one hundred similar letters in our 
files, and they show us-that The 
Independent r.akes good with 
good teachers. 


Altho it is the business of the in- 
structor to keep in touch with a half 
dozen standard weeklies, the motives 
which led to a selection of The Inde- 
pendent for our work are these: This 
magazine presents a positive and sane 
discussion of vital matters, yet one from 
which we can occasionally fairly dis- 
sent. It presents definite information, 
and trustworthy, unencumbered by dis- 
cussion. Its articles are brief enough to 
fall within the compass of high school 
pupils. It is devoid of nonsense and 
casuistry. It contains a great deal of 
current history in concise form. It is 
comprehensive and cosmopolitan in its 
contents. Now this looks very much as 
if ( were writing an advertisement for 
the magazine, but I mean it simply as 
a statement of facts which formed our 
judgment. I esteem certain other ma 
zines very highly, but I regard The In- 
dependent as peculiarly adapted to our 
needs. 














Send for booklet “‘How To Use 
The Independent In The Teaching 
Of Civics.’’ 
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It has not been quite twenty years 
since Albert Shaw in his two books 


Municipal Government in Great Britain | 
and Municipal Government in Conti- | 


nental Europe, introduced city govern- 
ment to the American people as a prop- 
er subject for thought and laid the 
foundations for an extensive civic lit- 
erature. True, before that time city 
charters were drafted and redrafted, 
municipal corruption was exposed from 
time to time, and fierce campaigns were 
fought in this city and in that over 


local issues. But every city walked in | 


its own darkness. There was no mu- 
nicipal government literature in Amer- 
ica and no organized effort to solve the 
problems of the city. 


The municipal home rule movement 
started nearly forty years ago in Mis- 
souri and, altho it has made consid- 
erable headway, its progress has been 
far less rapid than seems to be charac- 
teristic of these kaleidoscopic days. The 
home rule movement has carried a pro- 
test against the prostitution of city 
business for the gratification of the 
passions of state and national politi- 
cians for power and plunder. In this 
aspect home rule has not been so much 
opposed to administrative centraliza- 
tion as to the spoils system and political 
impertinence. 


In another aspect home rule has rep- 
resented the demand of great cities for 
the right to “do as they please” and be 
“wicked” if they want to. It is this 
factor in the problem that has done 
more than anything else to hinder the 
orderly progress of the home rule move- 
ment. 


The philosophy of municipal home 
rule goes deeper than a mere protest 
against the abuse of power or the tyr- 
anny of the majority. Home rule is a 
means to cultivate self-reliance. Every- 
thing goes back to the individual, the 
family, the local community. The har- 
dier they are, the more they work and 
think, the more energy they have the 
better it is for the nation and for the 
world at large. Everything that can be 
done as well or that will be done better 
by the individual, by the family or by 
the city should be left to them. 


Municipal home rule does not in itself 
insure a further development of democ- 
racy. It must be supplemented by ma- 
jority rule at home. 


The commission form of government 
usually contains provisions intended to 
perfect the organization of the city as 
a political democracy, and make the 
public officials the agents and servants 
of the people. Without such provisions, 
the commission form would be a politi- 
cal anomaly. Whose business is it that 
the commisioners attend to? 


The short ballot movement is an ef- 
fort to enable democracy to “democ,” 
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as Mr. Childs would say, by giving the | _ C 


people simple tasks to correspond with 
their supposed ability to function. That | 
is good as a palliative, and in-so far as | 
the short ballot confines itself to a lim- 
itation of the number of offices to be 
filled by popular vote, it is based on 
sound philosophy. But when it tries to 
limit the number or the contents of the 
measures upon which the people vote, | 
the short ballot is in danger of falling 
a victim to its own name. 


What the states, and especially the 
cities, need is complex voters. Democ- 
racy cannot function by'a rule of 
thumb. It is intelligent, opinionated 
citizens, working overtime at real pol- 
itics, that create democracy. 








RAILROAD DIFFICULTIES 
IN 1914 


(See page 462) 

February 3—Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient ordered sold at foreclosure. 

February 11—Southern Pacific R. R. 
Attorney General files suit to com- 
pel company to dispose of control 
of Central Pacific R. R. 

March 3—New Haven shares at new 
low record. 

March 6—St. Paul charged with doc- 
toring its accounts by Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

March 6—Chairman Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific R. R. states com- 
pany needs $49,000,000 to get over 
its difficulties. 

March 6—Rock Island preferred at 
new low record. 

‘March 18—Colorado & Southern 
passes dividends on first and second 
preferred. 

March 26—Pennsylvania lays off 25,- 
000 men and puts 40,000 on part 
time. : 

March 27—Norfolk Southern passes 
dividend. 

March 28—New York Central lays 
off 25,000 men. 

March 30—St. Louis Southwestern 
reduces preferred dividend from 4 
per cent to 2 per cent. 

April 21—New Haven stockholders 
vote dissolution demanded by Gov- 
ernment. 

April 22—Kansas & Texas preferred 
dividend past. 

April 30—Missouri Pacific sells at low 
record of 15}. 

June 19—Tentative plan for reorgan- 
ization of Rock Island properties 
announced. 

June 25—Wells, Fargo & Co. reduces 
dividend from 10 to 6 per cent. 
June 25—New York, Ontario & West- 

ern passes dividend. 

June 30—United States Express Com- 
pany dissolves after sixty years’ 
service. 

July 1—Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton defaults interest. 

July 16—New Haven 498, a new low 
record. 

August 11—Receiver appointed for 
International & Great Northern. 
August 20—Chesapeake & Ohio de- 

fers action on dividend. 

October 13—Southern Railroad an- 
nounces preferred dividend in script, 
and cuts salaries of officers. 

October 23—Toledo, St. Louis & West- 
ern goes into receivership. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


which are always 
| and everywhere 
|} popular. Wafer 
| confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 
—a new concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped baking with 
chocolate- 
flavored 
cream nest- 
ling be- 
tween. 
Anola has 
achieved a 
new delight 
which only taste can tell 
—a flavor which gives 


immediate pleasure. In ten- 
cent tins. 


| NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 























“KEYSTONES OF THOUGHT” 


“Life is too short for reading inferior books.” —Bryce. 
“*The most difficult of all tasks is to think.” —Emerson. 





Do you fail in clearness of thought and of expression, especially in conversation? 

Do you teach or preach—or lecture? Do you write or dictate? 

Do you want to give straight-to-the-point advice to your children, your friends, your 
employees aud YOURSELF? 

Do you, as Host, Hostess or Guest, want a spur to cleverness of thought, wit and 
repartee? 

Do you want a companion for the home, the office, the rectory—a travel chum too— 
that will respond to your every mood—serious, humorous, wise, witty? 

Have you an active or passive grouch against religion—against the clergy (a now 
fashionable disease usually confined to the middle aisle) because of ‘“what they say and 
do and because of the way they live?" 


‘THEN READ 


“KEYSTONES OF THOUGHT” 
By Austin O’Malley, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Order from your book dealer, or direct, Special gift book edition, bound in suede 


leather. (in box) full gold letters and design, gold edges, delivered, $1.90 Cloth binding, 
delivered, $1.15. 


Published by THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO., INC., 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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INFORMATION 








The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 

















YOUR WINTER TOUR 


Consult our nearest office when planning 
long or short tours anywhere. 

Tickets and Tours to Southern resorts, 
Florida, New Orleans, California and the 
Expositions, Hawaii, Bermuda, Nassau—Ba- 
hamas, West Indies, Panama Canal, etc. 
Complete Tours and Cruises to South 
America. Spring Tours to the Philippines, 
Japan, China. 


Booklets, estimates and information from 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (4Offices) Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
ontreal Toronto 











**FLORIDA BY SEA’’ 
Direct Service to 


JACKSONVILLE 


$43.30 Round trip 
$37.80 Round trip 
$33.80 Round trip 
Including meals and stateroom berth. 
Fine steamers, Best service. 
Automobiles carried. Wireless, 


Send for particulars. 


Merchants and Miners 
W. P Turner, G. P. A. 


BOSTON . . .« 
PHILADELPHIA . 
BALTIMORE . . 





Trans. Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 














The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
INES, APAN, 
AUSTRALIA, ZEA- 
. Round World 
Trips and Winter Tours 
in India. 
2 ORIENT 
Full information 
CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, N. Y. 

















FINE WISCONSIN FARMS for sale of all sizes 
and prices. They are among the finest in the 
State of Wisconsin, the soil is very productive, 
and the crops are always sure, as the rainfall is 
always ample; they consist of corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, clover, timothy. alfalfa, fruit and vege- 
tables. They are located near churches, schools 
and good markets; prices are very reasonable and 
terms are part cash and balance in five years at 
6 per cent. intervst. Come at once and make your 
selection. We have just the farm you are looking 
=. Hart Lumber and Cedar Company, Oconto, 

Fis. 
































also. 


overtake your dream. 


of exotic flowers. 


3000 Treasure Islands! 


. You planned it out so carefully. 
like Robinson Crusoe on an island, only the person you cared most for, would be there 


Directly you grew up you were going to live 


In the Tropics one could swim and fish and sail, and live in the open all day. 
And the beautifully lonely nights, with only a scattering of friendly stars, and the 
prodigal young moon spilling honey on the sea, for company ! 

But while the years totalled up astonishingly, they never seemed quite able to 
é ; Other men broke away from the grind long enough to keep 
insultingly well, but somehow you never had the time. 

Luckily when the breakdown came, your doctor, who could heal dreams as well 
as people, packed you off to NASSAU-BAHAMAS. 
aged 72 Fahr. and the air had the salt tang of tht sea and the wild sweet fragrance 


_ At first it was just loafing in the sun, then gradually lengthened surf baths, then 
interesting drives, then golf, then—why, then you were another man. Dark asa 
walnut, perfectly fit—you had found your Treasure Islands! 


Not a “Cure” but a “Climate” 


There the temperature aver- 





below, and mail 
City. 








For beautifully illustrated booklet on the Bahamas, write your name and address 
Bahamas Government Agent, Suite 4, 303 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 


Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the Octo- 


| ber issue of the Red Cross Magazine. 
| The Independent will send—by author- 


ity—to each contributor a Certificate of 
Membership and a Red Cross Button. 
The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $5,255.80. 
The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past week: 


Avon Armsberger, Furnas County, Neb., 
2; E. §S. Ardzrooni, Fresno, Cal., $4; 
Hector Burness, San Francisco, Cal., 
$2.50; Geo. M. Bristol, Chicago, Ill., $2; 
Congregational Church of Prospect, Conn., 
Rev. Chas. B. Strong, Waterbury, Conn., 
$10; W. A. Chamberlin, Granville, Ohio, 
$2; William C. Craver, Raleigh, N. C., $2; 
Mrs. J. A. Cunningham, Jamestown, Pa., 
$2; Concord and Fairview congregations, 
Old Concord, Pa., $26; Paul Davis, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $5; Roy V. Ellise, Troy, Mo., 
$2; Mrs. Walter Franklin, Lancaster, Pa., 
5; First Congregational Church, John 
Jefferies, pastor, Bonesteel, S. Dak., $17.51; 
Mrs. J. H. Felgar, Norman, Okla., $2; 
William F. Grimm, Antigo, Wis., $2; Ma- 
rian Holter, Helena, Mont., $2; Richard 
Holter, Helena, Mont., $2; W. O. Hart, 
New Orleans, La., $2; Jeanette Joel, De- 
troit, Mich., $2; J. Johnson, Springfield, 


| Il., $2; Mrs. Emma R. Keeley, Washing- 





ton, D. C., $4; William A. Lewis, Wil- 
liamsburg, Ind., $3; L. E. Lackey, Ewing, 
Neb., $2; L. D. Montgomery, Ewing, Neb., 
2; United Presbyterian Church pastor, 
R. E. Lackey, Ewing, Neb., $14.36; J. E. 
McGowan, Steubenville, Ohio, $2; William 
H. Morgan, Gordonsburg, Tenn., $5; S. 
F. Peaslee, Upton, Maine, $2; Mr. J. E. 
Reisner, Shippensburg, Pa., $2; Miss Nel- 
lie Screws, Greenwood, S. C., $2; C. J. 
Ottolander, Springfield, Ill., $5; Chas. S. 
Palmer, LeRoy, Minn., $2; Mrs. Henry 
D. Spencer, Decatur, Ill., $2; Pauline A. 
Smith, Worcester, Mass., $2; State Normal 
School, Carbondale, Ill., $24.06; State 
Normal School, Carbondale, Ill.. $5; Mrs. 
C. J. Thistlethwaite, Fairport, N. Y., $4; 
Theo. Troop, care of Episcopal Sunday 
school class, Enterprise, Fla., $25; Agnes 
R. Whippel, Bennington, Vt., $2; the fac- 
ulty and students of Simpson College. In- 
dianola, Iowa, $149; Mrs. Anna H. Tem- 
pleton, Brookville, Pa.. $10; H. L. White 
and family. Fargo, N. Dak., $2; Mrs. 
Frank P. Woodbury, Washington, D. C., 
$3; Charles A. Yeaton and Robert A. 
Yeaton, Rogers Park, Chicago, Ill., $4.10; 
Mary C. Taggart, Pittsburgh, Pa., $2. 








Passenger—I’d give you a tip, only I’ve 
nothing but a $10 bill. 

Porter—Oh, that'll be enough, sir.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. ; 

The Vicar—For shame, my lad! What 
have those poor little fish done to be: im- 
prisoned upon the day of rest? 

Tommy—That—that’s what they get for 
—for chasing worms on a Sunday, sir.— 
John Bull. 


Two Irishmen arranged to fight a duel 


| with pistols. One of them was distinctly 


stout, and when he saw his lean adversary 
facing him he raised an objection. 

“Bedad!” he said, “I’m twice as big a 
target as he is, so I ought to stand twice 
as far away from him as he is from me.” 

“Be aisy now,” replied his second. “I'll 
soon put that right.” ‘ 

Taking a piece of chalk from his pocket 
he drew lines down the stout man’s coat, 


| leaving a space between them. 


“Now,” he said, turning to the other 


| man, “fire away, ye spalpeen, and remem- 


ber that any hits outside that chalk line 


| don’t count.”—Lippincott’s. 
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IN CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLES 


All the officers of the Circle at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, are men. 


Chautauqua Circles in Wilson, Bark- 
er and Ransomville, New York, culti- 
vate neighborhood spirit by telephone 
and interchange of visits. 


The Chautauqua Circle at Mabton, 
Washington, is the intellectual center 
of the town. Its membership includes 
the mayor, the city clerk and several 
other officials. 


Des Moines, Iowa, has thirty Chau- 
tauqua Reading Circles with a mem- 
bership so large that two city federa- 
tions are organized, one called the 
Union and one the League. 


The Coudersport, Pennsylvania, 
Chautauquans maintain not only a 





Reading Circle but an alumni associa- 
tion called The Hall in the Grove. | 
Their. headquarters, The Chautauqua 
Temple, is a meeting-place for the vari- | 
ous women’s clubs. 


2A 


HA 


i] 
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The board of directors of the Long | = 


Beach, California, Chautauqua Assem- | 


bly, at a recent meeting appointed Dr. | = 


H. A. Devlin, dean of the summer | 
school, and Miss Cornelia Adele Teal, 
dean of the Chautauqua Home Read- | 
ing Course. The C. L. S. C. of the Home | 
Reading Course is an important feat- | 
ure of many of the Assemblies. 


Emlenton, Pennsylvania, has a Chau- 
tauqua Circle of eighty members, in- | 
cluding people from every church and | 
walk in life. The meetings are held in 
the moving picture theater, an innova- | 
tion which may be helpful in other | 
places in these days when so many | 
towns are bewailing the evil tendency | 
of amusements and town standards. 


Brooklyn Chautauqua Alumni, a) 
large organization of graduates of the 
four-year Chautauqua course, cele- | 
brated their twenty-fifth anniversary | 
on November 10. Mr. D. Harris Under- | 
hill, chairman of the celebration com- 
mit.ee, is a member of the first class | 
of 1882; Mr. J. H. Lant, president of 
the association, is a member of the 
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Mitsui & Co., Ltd. 


(MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD.) 








Importers and Exporters 


of Raw Silk, Railway Materials, Electrical Machinery, 
Machinery, Cotton, Cotton Yarn, Copper, Silver, Tin, Lead and 
other Metals, Camphor, Bean Oil, Wax, Sugar, Paper, Timber, 
Hides, Phosphate, Sulphur, Hemp, Cement, Flour, Cereals, Etc. 





Contractors of Coal 


to the Imperial Japanese Navy and Arsenals, the State Railways, Principal 
Railway Companies, Industrial Works, the United States Army 
Transport Service, and Home and Foreign Mail 
and Freight Steamers. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


SURUGACHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 





BRANCH OFFICES 


Yokohama, Yokosuka, Kobe, Osaka, Nagasaki, Moji, Nagoya, Kuchinotzu, Niigata, 
Tsuruga, Miike, Wakamatsu, Karatsu, Kure, Kishima, Sasebo, aizuru, Muroran, 
Awomori, Miyako, Sunagawa, Otaru, Sapporo, Taipeh, Tainan, Canton, Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Newchwang, Choshun, Harbin, Vladivostok, Dalny, Tieling, Tientsin, Che- 
foo, Hankow, Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, Tsingtau, Peking, Girin, Moukden, Seoul, 
Chemulpo, Antohken, Kwanchintu, Bangkok, men, Sourabaia, Calcutta, Sydney, 
Hamburg, Lyon, Oklahoma, San Francisco, Portland, Manila, Bombay, Singapore. 


London Branch New York Branch 
34 Lime Street, London, E. C. 25 Madison Avenue 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


PS ourteen 
East 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


**Broadway’’ Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


class of 1895; Mr. E. K. Todd, secre- | 
tary, belongs to the class of 1896. 


Sixtieth St. 


A quiet, luxurious Residen- 
tial Hotel. Affording the 
Exclusiveness and Elegance 
of a Private Residence. 
Opposite the Metropolitan 
Club and the 5th Avenue 
Entrance to Central Park. 
Apartments single or en 
suite, rented furnished or un- 
furnished, for long or short 
periods. 


EAGER & BABCOCK 


For the summer season of 1915 Chau- 
tauqua Institution already announces a 
special week’s program on “The Re- 
making of, Modern Europe” and a 
Music Festival Week. Mr. Melville E. 
Stone, manager of the Associated Press, 
and Dr. Katharine Bement Davis, Com- 
missioner of Corrections, New York, 
are listed for addresses. Mrs. Percy V. | 
Pennybacker, president General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, is to be 
Federation Day speaker. Among the 
series lecturers announced are: Mr. | 
Earl Barnes of Philadelphia; Profes- | 
sor Scott Nearing of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on “The Human Note in 
Economics”; Professor S. C. Schmuck- 
er of West Chester Normal School, on 
“The Ascent of Man”; Mr. Edward J. 
Ward of the University of Wisconsin, 
on “The Social Center Movement.” The 
season will ‘open July 1 and close Au- 
gust 29. 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 

and up 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


Send for 
Booklet 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 






































THE YEAR IN FINANCE AND TRADE 


BY ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


EDITOR “BUSINESS AMERICA,” LECTURER ON FINANCE IN NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


‘ 

NYTHING like a conventional, 

normal narrative of the year 1914 

in finance and trade is out of the 
question. Possibly it would be feasible 
to review the chief events up to July 23, 
but at that point finance and trade fell 
like a house of cards before the devas- 
tation of war. When Austria sent its 
now famous ultimatum to Servia and 
precipitated the Great War, the year 
was for all practical purposes split in 
two. 

Nineteen Fourteen, it must be con- 
fest, was a year of depression in this 
country. There is always great danger 
in generalization, and the fact that this 
is a vast country whose natural re- 
sources and wealth seem to be but little 
affected by international disturbances 
or Wall Street catastrophes cannot be 
too often repeated. It has been said 
that our foreign trade is but one per 
cent of our domestic trade. Merely to 
supply the ordinary needs of one hun- 
dred millions of people keeps many a 
factory going. Crops have been per- 
haps the largest in history, and crops 
are the backbone of American wealth. 

But allowing for all these facts and 
throwing in for good measure what is 
perhaps the greatest of all our natural 
resources, a splendid geographical iso- 
lation from Europe, it is still true that 
1914 was not only a year of relative 
financial and business gloom, but was 
such even before the war drew a still 
darker cloud athwart the sky. The clos- 
ing month witnesses a distinct improve- 


ment which may carry far, but before 
we consider the future let us see just 
what the earlier months of the year 
brought into being. 

I have named July 23 as the divid- 
ing point. Now of course any study of 
the movements of gold from country to 
country, of the 1914 tax budgets of the 
European powers, or of the general 
course of the great European bourses 
for the last two or three years will re- 
veal a frantic preparation for, or at 
least, intense fear, of war. But on July 
23 the smoldering fires burst thru the 
earth and became evident to the ordi- 
nary four senses where before their 
significance if not their existence had 
been perceived only by a sort of fifth 
sense. So I think it is safe to work up 
to July 23 and then work beyond it. 

In general it may. be said that the 
very first and last parts of 1914 have 
been the happiest from the economic 
standpoint. In the last quarter of 1913 
reaction and depression were overdone. 
There was an “over-pessimism,” not 
only in this country, but in Europe, 
where fears of what might result from 
the Balkan wars had been given much 
weight. Idle money piled up in all the 
financial centers of the world and con- 
sequently in January the stock mar- 
kets bounded upward and a marked im- 
provement in trade was hoped for. 

But January’s improvement did not 
last. From that month forward the his- 
torian has but little of a cheerful na- 
ture to relate. In August the whole ma- 


chine of international trade, foreign 
exchange, stock exchanges and so forth 
crumpled like paper and almost went 
to pieces. Not until October was any- 
thing like real order restored. Novem- 
ber witnessed a slow but steady im- 
provement, and in December for the 
first time in eleven months has the 
general financial situation warranted 
even a sigh of relief. Look for a mo- 
ment at a few of the details. 

A world-wide easing of money rates 
at London, Paris, Berlin and New York 
distinguished the month of January. 
At New York there was an accumula- 
tion of reserve money at the rate of 
$3,000,000 a day. A message from 
President Wilson to Congress, recom- 
mending important trust legislation, 
but being at the same time conciliatory 
to business, acted as a stimulus. There 
was a rapid rise in British Consols in 
London and a New York state bond 
issue of $50,000,000 was five times over- 
subscribed. 

In February advances in the world’s 
stock markets halted. The foreign ca- 
bles told of a precarious financial situa- 
tion in Paris. Above all people began to 
wonder why the promise of bountiful 
crops did not find some echo in reviving 
trade, why, in the words of Wall Street, 
this glorious promise was not being 
“discounted.” Then came March, and 
while stock markets were very quiet, 
the movement was mainly to lower 
levels. The political situation in Great 
Britain in reference to Ireland caused 
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NOTE. Where net changes for 1914 are 
in all these cases large net declines from the end of 1913 have taken place. 


COURSE OF STOCK PRICES 


Net as Net os Net Gone Net Guage Net change a ~ tehunge Last Closing 


1909 1910 1911 1912 
+23% —23 +54 — % 
7 —134 —l1K% +1% 


+ 15% 
+12% —4%4 + % 415% 


+4% +138% +464 +23% 
+384 —114 —6% +5 
+7% -—3% —13% +83 
—1% —-0% +%'% —6&% 
+34 —19% +3% —2% 
—4% 20% +34 + 2% 
430% —12% 410% —l4% 
+7% —18% —2%. —2 
+ 43g —24% — 8% 1 
—~ii —18% -—8 + % 
2% —29%4 + 1% + 3% 
+4% —8 —5% —13 
+28 20% + % +15% 
+17 —21% —3 — 5% 
+204 -44% +1% —12% 
+ 6 —8% +4% +12 
+22% —21% +34 —% 
— «4 —§ + 5% 
+201% —30Y% — ¥% — & 
—8% —8 + % +1% 
+1334 —% —% +1% 
+ 4 ir a} + 2 
+12 —35% —% + kh 
+9% —21% +3 +1 % 
+20% —15%4 —4% — M% 
+37% —18% —-4% + % 
+12 —8%  —5% 1% 
+7 —-% +54 —% 





not shown recent prices were not available to afford comparisons, but 


rice uly 30 
1913 1914 tO18 i914 
—12% —1% 93% 893% 
—12} a 9214 72 
— 4% — 2 &8 79% 
—41% —50H% 20634 157% 
—19 —19 41y% 
—12% —13% 100 85% 
— 8% oa 127% 126 
—13 153 140 
— 44% —13% 126% 114 
_ 1% ‘ 133% 127 
-- a 19 10 
—164% —14 i] . 
—16% — 9 92 80 
—12% —11 109 9834 
—12% — 8% 1095% 105% 
: 7 —2Y 16814 140 
—125 ‘ 8834 847 
— 4 —39H% 155 11870 
— 5% —23% 73% 49 
enn 9% 44 441 
—10 — 9y% 82 20% 
— 8% —ll1 64% 52% 
— 6% — 8% 110% 100 
—20% —2 119 114 
= eo 
—114% — 2% 4 41 
— : + 6% 27 ‘ % 
— 4Y, wi 20% 18% 
— 9% HRB 51% 
— ih 106 106% 
—174% + ¥Y% 57% 54 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 











Brown Brothers & Co. 


New York, 59 Wall Street 
Philadelphia, 4th and Chestnut Sts. Boston, 60 State St. 
and ALEX. BROWN & SONS 


Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore. ALL CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRE. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore Stock Exchanges. 





Executes Orders on Commission for Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Bonds, and 
all Investment Securities. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Arrangements made with Banks and Bankers in the United States, enabling 
them to Issue their own Drafts on Foreign Countries. 





Commercial Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued, available in all parts 
of the world. Also International Cheques. 

Collections made on all points; Telegraphic Transfers of Money made between this Country 
and Europe. 

Deposit Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Firms and Individuals received upon favorable terms. 

Certificates of Deposit bearing interest issued payable on demand or at a stated period. 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London 


MAIN OFFICE OFFICE FOR TRAVELLERS 
Founders Court, Lothbury, E. C. 123 Pall Mali, S. W. 














BLAIR & CO. 


24 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


Domestic and 
Foreign Bankers 


Investment Securities 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 








Henry Clews&Co. 


BANKERS 


August Belmont & Co. 


BANKERS 
il, 13, 15, . 
13, 15, 17 and 19 BROAD ST — 
Members New York Stock || 
Exchange AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 





Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Stocks and bonds bought 
and sold for investors, also 
carried on liberal terms. 


Banking Accounts re- Issue Letters of Credit for travel- 
ceived subject to check at ers, available in all parts of the 
f J world. 

sight. 





Draw Bills of Exchange, and make 
Telegraphic Transfers to Europe, 
Cuba and the other West Indies, 
Mexico and. California, 


Interest paid on daily bal- 
ances. 


Execute orders for the purchase 
and sale of Investment Securities. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Issued Available the World Over 























W. R.GRACE& Co. 


NEW YORK 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Calle, came { Valparas = gp 

jac, alparaiso, que, 

PERU Arequipa, Santiago, Talcahuano, 
Salaverry, BOLIVIA: La Paz, Oraro. 





London Agents 
GRACE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 











JAMES W. BOWEN HARRY M. STONEMETZ 
Member of Boston and New York Stock Exchanges 


J. W. Bowen & Co. 


Blake Brothers & Co. 


50 Exchange Place 84 State Street 





NEW YORK BOSTON 
25 and 26 Exchange Building 
Dealers in s Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK CITY 
AND OTHER Specialists in 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Investment Securities 


American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


and Subsidiaries 


Commercial Paper 





Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
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ANNU MNUULLT ATALANTA 


The Liberty 
National Bank 


of NEW YORK 
139 BROADWAY 





Mn 






HATTA 
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CAPITAL: 
$1,000,000.00 


SURPLUS: 
$2,000,000.00 


PROFITS: 


MMT 


tit 


nity 


$900,000.00 |~ 


STRONG SAFE 
CONSERVATIVE 


SNA lia iS 


————— 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Condition at Close of Business 
October 31, 1914 


TANUUNULUULUN 
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RESOURCES 
= Loans and Discounts....... $5,397,164.84 
Due from Banks........... 735,698.75 
Cash and Reserve.......... 1,158,689.51 
Exchanges for Clearing House 530,759.80 
Clearing House Loan Cer- = 
= GEGED * ove ccwccescceccess 90,000.00 
= $7,912,312.90 
= LIABILITIES 
= oO Peer eee ee $600,000.00 
= Surplus and Undivided Profits 907,500.94 
a GGG 6occcaceceosesss 313,200.00 
a) Si . sc.sesuacheehehes 5,456,611.96 
= Clearing House Loan Cer- 
= WE i cGededebaceesees 635,000.00 





$7,912,312.90 





OFFICERS 
Lewis R. Dick, President 
Tuomas J. Bupp, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
Ww. a Woop, Assistant Cashier 
. Tomutnson, 2d Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


Joseph J. Martin 
Humbert B. Powell 
Lewis R, Dick George Brinton Roberts 
Jacob S. Disston Edgar D. Stow 

Samuel Fred ric Houston W. LeMar Talbot 
George W. Kendrick, Jr. Louis M. Wagner 


asaeeteeceneearcaeeeaaaiarmmesiemamaaaemmemele 


Thomas J. Budd 
Frank P. Croft 


Spill 
INUNUULNULUUNLUULUN 


MN 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








October 31, 1914. 

RESOURCES 
Loans and investments......... $6,380,767.70 
From other banks............. 1,498,758.32 
Coes GE SCORN VG, co cccesécccses 1,197,350.48 
$9,076,876.50 

LIABILITIES 
CN SEO eviccsceseccseces 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and profits............. 1,073,866.92 
RE icctrgeeneeadaneeen 1,000,002.50 
PURGES o cvccacveccececscceces 6,003,007.08 
$9,076,876.50 
Ce, ins: s 6 bs euleeaceamee President 
Be ee es 506 0000600006 Vice-President 
Fj} . . .}£P eae nase Cashier 
J. BP. FRENZEL, JR... ccccvess Asst. Cashier 


























Closing Dee. 11 
COURSE OF THE BOND MARKET 1913 1914 
I GU Pee os ae leh « dae bee ene nha 111yY% 109 
Py SES GN bv och oe cscs Te beinsccsene 100 99 
SIN. 5 3 i ssh 0 55 us Cha be ene debs ees 93% 91% 
SE i Ra o's a nnkU cnbbten eed Gaia's 90% 88% 
New Jersey Central 5s.......... bs oi al doe ain ke 114% 113 
|S OE ee er eee eer yore 91% 8934 
i I MR ras Sk al ah uae ona e Ga 100% 98 
ee ee Ry rere rrr erro 94 89% 
Be MING 6-0: 6k 5h cde b bebe aeewe ed 73 60% 
ee, eS Maca nage edokuend eRe ebae 89% 85 
RS a hic ake Ke nee ee eneesE beeen 87% 79 
POO WOU COMEPR! GOR. 46, 06 oc ccccvceccestc 853% 8634 
i A BR ne ie 0% a 66. a wnt senna ee eeeone 92% 8934 
EN acide s anes Go dhe dee mcee baw ee 921% 92 
Reading ~en. 4s........ peer cebesscnveonswns 9214 92% 
i ETN, ad snes cdh tos angry nee 86 80% 
Per errr Peer 9534 947% 
aa cine tne ral Sea 6g MO Ga Ridcg 105 965% 
ee Se ee Be GI. GB ios kc cowtcccines 95% 95% 
ee ES Peo ap cedcncnteuceewa 95 95 
is Se I OA isc When dkd ad aaauda win eeke 100% 100 
NOTE. High grade bonds, it will be observed, are but little lower than a 
the end of 1913, which was a period of acute depression in the bond market. 

















depression abroad. But of far more im- 
portance in this country was the fact 
which began to dawn upon people that 
the railroads were in a “bad way,” 
whether from their own or others’ fault 
mattered little.* The greatest railroad 
systems laid off thousands of men and 
many companies stopped paying divi- 
dends. The Mexican revolution devel- 
oped further and proved a disturbing 
element in the business world. 

Approach of the United States to the 
brink of war with Mexico was the over- 
shadowing influence in April. The rail- 
road situation grew worse, the steel 
trade became duller than ever, stocks 
fell to new low levels since June, 1913. 
Abroad there was much talk of finan- 
cial trouble on the Continent. Splendid 
crop prospects affected the price of 
wheat, but exerted no_ influence 
on general trade. In May the most 
curious factor was still the refusal 
of the country to cheer up because of 
*rop prospects. Abroad the great gov- 
ernment banks continued to take in 
gold at an unprecedented rate. A big 
sanking failure involving many Cana- 
dian enterprises disturbed London. 
Russian securities fell into panic at St. 
Petersburg; new taxes were suggested 
by Lloyd-George in England; indeed 
shere was every sign of financial prep- 
aration for war, if foresight had only 
veen as good as “hindsight.” 

In June stock markets did not move 
much, but developments were largely 
discouraging. Europe depleted our 
oank reserves by taking $47,000,000 of 
our gold. A number of dividend reduc- 
clons were announced. Several more 
large financial failures were announced 
abroad. The great New York jobbing 
irm of H. B. Claflin & Co. failed. 

In the early part of July the most 
spectacular feature was the steady de- 
‘line in stock prices, New Haven and 
Missouri Pacific falling to new low rec- 
rds for all time. No doubt the difficul- 
ies of these particular companies 
tlayed a part, but in view of later 
vents there is every reason to believe 
chat Europe, and especially Germany, 


*Sce ihe table on page 457. 


had long been quietly dumping stocks 
on the American markets. Then on 
July 23 came the Austrian ultimatum 
from Servia, and before taking up the 
new thread it may be well to examine 
a little more closely the exact condi- 
tion, financially and industrially, of the 
United States, in the last week of July, 
1914, 

The writer has been able to read 
something like a thousand answers re- 
ceived by an important national organ- 
ization which had sent out in October 
a questionnaire in regard to business 
conditions. The questionnaire was ad- 
drest to officers of railroads, manufac- 
turing companies, national banks, sav- 
ings banks, street railways, insurance 
companies, associations of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers, boards 
of trade, labor unions, state federations 
of labor, state labor bureaus, provident 
loan societies, and governors of states 
and mayors of cities. From these first- 
hand sources of information, as well as 
from many others, I can safely infer 
that in the last week of July the gen- 
eral situation of business was far from 
sat‘sfactory. 

The reasons for this condition, a con- 
dition existing despite enormous crops, 
were probably many. A change in the 
tariff, following much discussion of the 
subject; discussion and legislation on 
banking and trusts; the Mexican trou- 
ble; and the attitude of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission toward the rail- 
roads, probably all played a part. It is 
enough for our purpose to note that 
such a state of facts existed, and that 
certain fundamental industries such as 
transportation, iron and steel, lumber, 
electrical, machinery and cement trades, 
and in general everything connected 
with construction work and to a con- 
siderable extent the building trades— 
were in the last of July in almost a 
deplorable condition. Opinion is di- 
vided as to whether matters were then 
on the mend, or whether a progressive 
decline was indicated, the balance of 
opinion rrobably inclining to the for- 
mer view. To this’ situation came the 
Euro>ean war with its direct and in- 
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direct consequences, both of which have 
been to aggravate the existing disturb- 
ance in business affairs, or to retard the 
improvement which was pretty general- 
ly hoped for. 

On July 27 the Vienna Bourse closed, 
and from the 23d to the 31st all stock 
markets were practically in panic, our 
market falling from five to seventeen 
points on July 30. On the 31st the Lon- 
don and New York stock exchanges 
closed, the Bank of England raised its 
rate from four to eight per cent, for- 
eign exchange operations became de- 
moralized, and $40,000,000 of gold was 
sent from this country to Europe in 
five days. 

To tell the story of what followed 
July 31 would take many pages. The 
New York Stock Exchange was closed 
to prevent European owners of some 
six billion dollars of American securi- 
ties from selling as much as they could 
of their holdings and thus draining this 
country of gold. Charles A. Conant, the 
economist, has compared the situation 
to the collapse of Roman authority when 
barbarians overran the empire. Chan- 
cellor Lloyd-George has said that the 
“paper machine had crumpled and 
somehow got out of order.” The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York spoke 
of the “painfully developed structure 
of modern civilization as having been 
wrecked.” 

To retail the financial and business 
effects of the war is impossible. But it 
may be noted that the results were di- 
rect and indirect, the latter being by far 
the more important. The war at once 
stopped all exports because there were 
no shipping facilities available. This 
condition has slowly been remedied, but 
not until it had proven a great blow to 
the South. About half the annual cot- 
ton crop goes abroad, and the crop this 
year was an abnormally large one. But 
the cutting off of about half the de- 
mand drove prices down to around sev- 
en cents a pound, where they still are, 
and well below the cost of production. 
Thus the South has lost perhaps a bil- 
lion dollars and its recovery to normal 
conditions will be slow and painful. 
But with this exception the direct ef- 
fect of cutting off our normal relations 
with Europe has been relatively mod- 
erate. A few manufacturers have suf- 
fered from a lack of German dyestuffs. 
But any loss, except that of the South, 
has been probably more than made up 
for by the steadily increasing export 
of munitions of war needed by Euro- 
pean nations, an export movement 
which began soon after the first demor- 
alization gave way to something like 
order, and has since been increasing. 

Then it must be remembered that in 
the essentially agricultural sections of 
the country other than the South, local 
conditions have pretty well counteract- 
ed the ill effects of the war. The un- 
usually large crops of wheat, corn, hay, 
vegetables and fruit have kept prac- 
tically at normal the great farming re- 
gion west of the Mississippi and east 
of the Rockies as far south as Texas, 
and also portions of northern New Eng- 
land and certain districts in California. 
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ARAMA RABAVOO® 







Your January Funds 


Where to Place Them to the 
Best Advantage 


9999995 499959947989 999989 









RINCIPAL, Interest and Dividends available for invest- 

ment can be safely and profitably placed in the 6% 

bonds of the American Real Estate Company, based on 
its extensive ownership of real estate in the Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, in New York City, and in the 
City of Yonkers, adjoining New York City. 


Since 1 888 these bonds have been favorably known 
to thousands of individual investors as A-R-E Six’s, 
and it may be to your advantage before placing 
January funds to know about the American Real 
Estate Company, its bonds, and the successful busi- 
ness back of its bonds. 


In the assurance of income and the safety of principal, 
real estate and obligations based upon it offer unusual attrac- 
tions at this time when the general security market is upset. 


A-R-E Six’s are not mortgage bonds,—they are deben- 
ture bonds, and have been bought by the public for 27 
years without a dollar lost or gone astray. They are the 
direct contract obligations of the American Real Estate 
Company, issued in two forms, as follows: 


6% Coupon Bonds 
In denominations of $100, $500, $1000 and upward, f 


interest payable semi-annually by coupons attached, 
and principal maturing 1n ten years. 





2 2RABO8 8888899898 AAO8OROS 






6% Accumulative Bonds 


Maturing in ten, fifteen or twenty years, for $1000 
and upward, purchasable by installments. The install- 
ments bear interest at 6%, which is compounded 
annually, accumulated and paid with the total install- 
ments at maturity. 


Write for full information concerning the Company 
and its bonds. 


American eal (state Company 
Founded 1888 
527 Fifth Avenue 





Capital and Surplus $3,247,789.13 
Room 506 New York 
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LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY 


Member of New York Clearing House Association 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AND LISPENARD ST. 








BROADWAY AND 72D ST. 





Mercantile and Personal Accounts received subject to check 
or on Certificate of Deposit. Interest paid on daily balances. 
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CAPITAL, ° 


DEPOSITS, . .+.- «+ -« 
TOTAL RESOURCES, ... 


WILLIAM A. SIMONSON, Vice-President 
JOHN S. SAMMIS, Jr., Assistant Cashier 


EBEN E. OLCOTT 

JOSEPH P. GRACE 
WILLIAM G. ROCKEFELLER 
M. HARTLEY DODGE 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . ° 


HENRY C. PHIPPS 
WILLIAM A. SIMONSON 


Organized 1882 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


42nd STREET, OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


$1,000,000.00 
$1,875,000.00 
$23,600,434.00 
$27,930,698.00 


CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, President 


DAVID C. GRANT, Cashier 
HENRY E. STUBING, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


THOMAS L. JAMES, Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM BREWSTER 
HARRY J. LUCE 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER 
HOWARD S. BORDEN 
HOWARD C. BROKAW 
CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN 


Depository of the United States, State of New York, City of New York 
Accounts on Banks, Bankers, Trast Companies, Corporations and Individuals Invited 














Fourth Street 
National Bank 


Philadelphia, October 31, 1914 


RESOURCES 


Loans & Discounts........ $35,303,160.00 
Customers’ ay under 


Letters of Credit. 834,585-97 
Due from. Banks.......... 6,932,869.39 
Exchanges for Clearing 

BEOUED ccccceccsecoeseces 698,779.09 
Clearing House Loan Cer- 

CURBED. ccccccccccoccone 10,000.00 
Cash and Reserve......... 11,282,066.53 

$55,061,410.98 
_ LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ........ .++++ $3,000,000.00 
Surplus and Net Profits... 7,041,801.01 
COE, éccccmctceséoes 500,000.00 


Letters of Credit Issued to 
Customers 


Deposits 


834,535.97 
PPTTTITITT TTT ire 43,685,074.00 


eee eee eneeee 


$55,061,410.98 


R. J. CLARK, Cashier 











The Girard 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 





DIRECTORS 
FRANCIS B. REEVES. Chairman of the Board 


Daniel Baugh 
George ©. Bartol 
Rodman E. Griscom 
. Mauran Rhodes 
. Frederick Snyder 
Robert Toland 
Wm. Newbold Ely 
Morris L. Clothier 


John Gribbel 

George McFadden 
Francis B. Reeves, Jr. 
Wm. W. Frazier, Jr, 
George D. Rosengarten 
Clarence M: Clark 
Horatio G. Lloyd 
Joseph Wayne, Jr. 


Evan Randolph 





Statement as of October 31, 1914 


RESOURCES 
Loans and investments........ $29,851,544.10 
Bonds to secure circulation.... 3,747,000.00 
Exchange for Clearing House.. 943,050.11 
Due from banks.............. 6,481,330.12 
Cash and reserve.............. 7,619,730.44 
$48, 642,654.77 
LIABILITIES . 
NE cccnctcesesacestiiectes '2,000,000.00 
Surplus and net profits........ 4,798,375.06 
Dividend (payable Nov. ist) 160,000.00 
GEE, conwcccesceakaciens 2,830,800.00 
Clearing House loan certificates 340,000.00 
DOREEEED cpcccecccesccececesece 38,513,479.71 
$48, 642,654.77 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., 


President 
EVAN RANDOL PH, Vice-President 
T. E. WIEDERSHEIM, Vice-President 


CHAS. M. ASHTON, 
A. W. PI 


h 
ALFRED BARRATT, ‘Asst. Cashier 














EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
680 BROADWAY 


cdnenesehesehabeadeecnnses $250,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS........ 65,852.88 
VINCENT leneen pebeeccsecosonsess President 
OSCAR STINER......-...s000.- Vice-President 
a BR, WOE ce cccccccsccccceces Cashier 
H. V. BE. TERHUNE........ Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
Vincent Logser 
Leanper H. Tuorw Witrarp S, Tutte 
Freperic T. Hume Francis B. Grirrin 
MaximiLian MorGentuav, Jr. 


Oscar STINER 





THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This bank will receive direct trem banks, 
menufacturers and mercantile firms, checks 
and time items drawn on Providence, and 
remit upon payment in New York exchange 


at a reasonable rate. 




















invested in first mortgages in hy City 
real estate. We have never had a In- 
Value of Si three 


loan. 
Write for free booklet describing our business 
and list of loans. We have loans of $150.00 to 
$10,000 00 
Aurelius-Swanson Co. 
GO State National Bank Building, © Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Your Money Will Earn 7% & 8% - 











WANTED $100,000 


I wish to get in touch with some person havi 


capital to 


ng 
invest in farm mortgages in a section where this method of 


investment is unknown. Farmers 


borrow from banks on short 


time and high rate of interest. I know that more than $100,000 


can be placed with security as 
with more than double 


as government bonds, 


as good as 
their return in interest, which in most 


cases will be payable in advance. I can pe Rage Fre anyone in- 
business abil: 


terested as to my honesty and 


J. M., care of The Independent 











But the indirect effects of the war 
upon this country have been terrible 
indeed. Our foreign trade is relatively 
unimportant in itself, but as a regula- 
tor of our financial relations with other 
countries it is fraught with tremendous 
significance. Our normal excess of ex- 
ports over imports enables us to pay 
Europe the $300,000,000 of annual divi- 
dends and interest which we owe as well 
as our tourists’ expenses abroad, freight 
charges on foreign owned ships and 
many other items. The war instilled a 
fear that we might be called upon to 
pay off immediately in gold our debts 
to Europe, both the floating debt of per- 
haps $250,000,000, and as much of the 
six billion dollar permanent debt as 
Europe could collect. This is why our 
Stock Exchange was closed from July 
31 to December 12. This is why the 
financial markets were thrown into 
panic, and it explains the tightening of 
the money market which resulted in 
further restricting activity all over the 
country. Banks thruout the country be- 
came very conservative; interest rates 
advanced, and money was hard to get 
for the conduct oi ordinary business. 
For new enterprises and for exten- 
sions, in fact for all permanent im- 
provements, capital was not available. 

Thruout September financial mar- 
kets were still under the blighting in- 
fluence of war. Stock markets remained 
closed, international exchange was de- 
moralized. Early in August men feared 
a panic more disastrous than any be- 
fore experienced. But action both on 
the part of bankers and the Govern- 
ment was marvelously quick. A panic 
was prevented. Private hoarding of 
gold was stopped at the beginning, 
whereas in 1907 it went very far. For- 
tunately the panic of 1907 had taught 
lessons which had not been forgotten. 
Banks at once issued several hundred 
million dollars of Clearing House certifi- 
cates which enabled them to pay each 
other without using actual money. As 
early as August 4 the Treasury De- 
partment had shipped to banks in lead- 
ing cities, to be placed in circulation, 
$100,000,000 of emergency currency, cre- 
ated in 1908 and held in Treasury vaults 
for just such an emergency. Altogether 
no less than $381,530,000 of these 
notes were issued, and together with 
the Clearing House certificates they 
largely made up for the loss in gold to 
Europe earlier in the year, and in gen- 
eral for the lack of money and credit. 

The most single pressing problem was 
how New York City was to meet some 
$80,000,000 of notes due in London and 
Paris between August, 1914, and Janu- 
ary, 1915. These notes were legally 
payable in gold, but ordinarily the pay- 
ment of such debts is effected by means 
of exchange operations, by the offset of 
exports from this country against debts 
owed by this country. Such a normal 
solution was not possible, so all the 
banks in Greater New York with two 
small exceptions subscribed to a gold 
pool and thus without difficulty the nec- 
essary sum was raised. A little later the 
successful formation of the “$100,000,- 
000 gold pool” by banks all over the 
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country that were anxious to restore 
still further normal exchange condi- 
tions was an important development. 
Sterling exchange, which early in Au- 
gust had been as high as $7, which ne- 
cessitated the payment of seven good 
American dollars for $4.86 of Ameri- 
can money provided the payment had 
to be made in London, fell in October 
to normal figures. 

In October also the New York bank 
deficit was extinguished, the money sit- 
uation became distinctly easier, and 
while Stock Exchange business was 
still suspended, in quarters where se- 
curities were dealt in there was—to- 
ward the end of the month, in particu- 
lar—a marked improvement in prices. 
Railroad earnings and trade in general 
did not improve, but the reduction in 
dividends by the United States Steel 
Corporation in particular, and by other 
large concerns such as the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company, was considered 
a sign of conservatism and safety rath- 
er than the reverse. 

November was a period of marked 
financial betterment. Banks began to 
retire Clearing House certificates and 
emergency currency, which are now a 
thing of the past. Savings banks had 
earlier refused to pay on demand, but 
in November restored that privilege 
without harm to themselves. Industry 
generally remained quiet, but improved 
slightly. Steadily increasing exports of 
war munitions had a considerable in- 
fluence. Both the copper and oil trades 
were badly hit by the war, but in No- 
vember they again approached normal. 
The election was, on the whole, gratify- 
ing to business men, even to those who 
strongly admired the President, and 
the opening of the Cotton Exchange 
was felt to be a big step toward re- 
storing normal conditions. 

On the same day, November 16, the 
Federal Reserve system was inaugu- 
rated, and this measure was looked 
upon as an assurance that panics would 
be almost impossible in the future. 
Thus far the Federal Reserve banks 
have not actually transacted much 
business, but the sentimental effect of 
their opening in the way of cheering 
up sentiment and making business men 
more optimistic has been incalculable. 

One hesitates to predict the future 
of the Federal Reserve system, but it 
is at least safe to assume that in fu- 
ture periods of depression, war, or 
threatened panic, this system will sus- 
tain the business community and the 
credit structure. 

One of the most striking lessons of 
the war from an economic standpoint 
had been the ability of the Bank of 
England especially and the other great 
central banks abroad to maintain the 
business and credit structures under 
circumstances more trying than the 
world has ever seen before. Indeed this 
fact more than any other leads me to 
hope that there will not be any mad 
rush on the part of foreigners to sell 
their American stocks when our ex- 
changes open for business on a free 
basis. On November 28 the Stock Ex- 
change opened for restricted trading 


in bonds, and on December 12 for sim- 
ilar trading in stocks. The first two 
weeks of bond trading revealed no tor- 
rent of sales, and none was expected 
when the stock division opened. Mini- 
mum prices were artificially established, 
but many prices did not fall even to 
the minimum. 

The truth seems to be that during 
the four months that the Stock Ex- 
change remained closed a large sum of 
capital accumulated for investment 
and that time gradually did away with 
any necessity for a bursting dam of 
foreign liquidation of American secur- 
ities. Foreign liquidation may be con- 
siderable, but it will be deliberate; and 
while the destruction of property in 
Europe is enormous, and enormous also 
are new European bond issues, it must 
be remembered that owing to increased 
wealth and a far, more efficient credit 
machinery the powers of recuperation 
of Europe are vastly greater than they 
were in earlier times. 

Many of those who predict a severe 
further decline in American invest- 
ments forget that even with the recent 
improvement in prices the quotations 
for both stocks and bonds are now very 
low, not only as compared with every 
normal years for a long period, but 
also indeed as compared with panic 
prices of 1907. The extensive declines 
which took place both in 1913 and 1914 
on the world’s markets no doubt reflect- 
ed the coming of war. 

The development in the use and or- 
ganization of credit in Europe today 
so far exceeds anything known in pre- 
vious wars that the burden to be borne, 
while onerous enough, is less than many 
persons suppose. As for this country, 
beyond expressing doubts as to the like- 
lihood of extremely pessimistic views 
being justified, it is unwise to indulge 
in much prophecy. If the railroads 
should be permitted to raise freight 
rates a very considerable stimulus will 
be given to business. The effect to cap- 
ture markets in South America and the 
Orient will also stir up activity, altho 
we cannot expect much in this direc- 
tion until we are willing and able to 
take England’s place as the creditor na- 
tion of the world. 

Aside from the war the year has 
witnessed a number of disturbing in- 
cidents, events and tendencies. The Col- 
orado strike was significant. Agitation 
for government ownership of tele- 
phones and telegraphs, and other ex- 
pressions of prevailing political propa- 
ganda did not tend to encourage enter- 
prise. But opposed to these matters and 
of more importance is the fact that 
the Great War has set this country 
upon a path where economy and thrift 
may bid fair to take the place of waste- 
ful extravagance. Not only does the 
United States enter upon its full re- 
sponsibility as a great world power, but 
it enters upon new duties more serious 
and yet fuller of promise than any we 
have ever faced, with a new sense of 
seriousness and a new responsibility 
for the best use of its unequaled re- 
sources. 

Princeton, New Jersey 











Could An 
Employee 
Cause 


You 
Loss ? 


Is there anyone whose dis- 
honesty could impair your bank 
account, perhaps cripple your 
business? A great majority of 
employees are honest, of course, 
but nevertheless defalcations do 
occur. Suppose the next one 
should affect you? What pro- 
tection have you? 

It is easy to make yourself 
safe now. Don't wait until the 
lesson is brought home to you. 
Profit by the experience of 
others and bond your employees 
in the Company that provides 
absolute protection. 


The 
American 


Surety 
Company 


of New York 


Largest Surety Company in the World 


has earned, during the past 30 years, 
an enviable reputation for the prompt 
payment of just claims. 


HOME OFFICE 


100 Broadway, New York 


Telephone, Rector 9525 


Branches and Agencies throughout the 


country 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, President 
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Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 





In Active Business since 1875 


@ Assumes the care of property of those going abroad, 
collecting coupons, dividends, interest and rents. 


@ Pays interest on deposits subject to check. 


@ Transacts a General Trust and Banking business, 
acting as Transfer Agent for Railroad and other Cor- 
porations. Acts as Executor and Trustee at no more 
expense than where individual executors and trustees 
are appointed. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO. 




















U. S. and Other Bonds 2,013,195.00 
ee House ...... 575,000.00 
EP 7,315. 
Cash eo) Due from bee Capital and Surplus 
DEY “euatndinewakiuns 10,840,379.97 | over $12 000 000 
$41,241,152.06 | ° ’ 
LIABILITIES 
ve meaner ie Ge.conpen.ee? Deposits 
DEE Sagacaaneeness 
Undivided Profits .... ay lake over $45,000,000 
CEE ckcacaceeses 2,700,000.00 
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‘Candenced | Statement | 


‘NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
At close of business October 31, 1914 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts. .$27,796,261.66 


100 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
_| 
THE 


NATIONAL BANK 


COMMERCE 


IN ST. LOUIS 





DEE “wakvedsuctnnns 32,043,520.45 | 
$amzei,isz06 | Resources 
*B f th khold 
she "Bz ,2,jecent vote of the stockholders over $67,000,000 
$4,000,000. 
ne mae 


Epwarp W. Decker, President 
JosepH CHAPMAN, Vice-President 
James A, Latta, Vice-President 
ALEXANDER V, Ostrom, Cashier 


BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 
TREATMENT PROMISED 
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WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 
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SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,151,944.23 
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ARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
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EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 
CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
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JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of Board 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
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PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 
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Independent 
Opinions 











Our correspondence is unusually 
interesting just now. The stirring 
times in which we live have at least 
one benefit in that they take people 
out of themselves and force them to 
interest themselves in affairs foreign 
to their personal circle. This is in 
truth a world war, not merely be- 
cause nations from every continent 
except South America are taking an 
active part in it but because it very 
literally affects everybody in the 
world and almost everybody feels 
that it does. The clash of arms in-the 
valley of the Seine or the Carpathian 
Mountains sets the ether quivering 
with alarm round the whole globe and 
away into stellar spaces. Here in 
America we feel the blows whether 
they fall upon white, black or yellow 
skins and we understand the laments 
of the dying whether spoken in 
Czech, Magyar, Arabic, Flemish or 
Ruthenian. 

A well-known American woman 
living in Germany gives in a persona! 
letter to her father the following 
vivid picture of the German spirit as 
it manifested-itself in the first month 
of the war: 


My Dear FATHER: 


It is as clear and beautiful a Sunday 
morning here in Freiburg as you can 
be having there in Denver. The church- 
bells are ringing the people to Gottes- 
dienst. The town itself, a university 
town which dates from the middle ages, 
is quiet and blooms like a garden, giv- 
ing no sign except for its Red Cross 
banners flying from schools and public 
buildings, that we are®*in the midst of 
a world war, unequaled in history, both 
in extent and in meaning. Yet, had I 
chosen, I, would rather be here in Ger- 
many at this time than anywhere else! 
Never in my life have I felt so close to 
a great heroic emotion as during these 
last four weeks! 

As you know, I have no German blood 
in me; moreover, I have been for near- 
ly two years in Paris. which I have 
loved; and certainly, I have never stood 
for militarism, yet at this moment, 
after four weeks of the most careful 
and intense observation of the course 
of events, I feel that Germany is fight- 
ing with terrible energy the fight of 
the races, which still believe in God and 
Justice, against those who have for- 
gotten the sternness which lies in these 
two great concepts. God and the fear 
of God are realities in Germany today, 
where every one is aware of a re-birth 
—a Wiedergeburt. Press and pulpit are 
one in the utterance:of a reverent ac- 
ceptance of what has happened as God’s 
will. And there is no cant, no pharisee- 
ism in this utterance! 

I have yet to read or to hear a per- 
sonal complaint or protest against the 
swinging of the whole mechanism of the 
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state into a position of National de- 
fense, even tho it has meant bankrupt- 
cy to thousands and the danger of death 
to millions. On the instant the individ- 
ual subordinated himself—his future, 
his life, to the nation—to the race. Show 
me that that is true in any of the coun- 
tries which have ranged themselves 
against Germany. Here in Freiburg the 
Pg pages of martial law was read 
in all the public squares. Then came the 
order to mobilize. And it was as tho all 
of Germany held its breath. Then— 
marvel of marvels to me—came a burst 
of song. From street to street, in this 
town, as in every town in Germany, 
rang out the “Wacht am Rhein,” 
“Deutschland iiber Alles,” and Lu- 
ther’s old hymn, “Ein Feste Burg ist 
unser Gott.” These are grand songs in 
words, rhythm and melody, sonorous— 
not to be sung by one man alone, but 
by men together, from the common 
heart. 

In Munich, where I spent the next 
two weeks, I heard night after night 
the troops marching out under a har- 
vest moon, thousands of men in march- 
ing lines, thirty thousand volunteers 
from Munich alone. And they all sing. 

Women, white faces, lips close-prest, 
came back from the parting at the sta- 
tion to the duties which the men had 
been forced to leave on such short no- 
tice. There has been no time for leis- 
urely anxiety or mourning. They are all 
at work, doing many things they have 
had small preparation in, but doing 
them well, because of the intense feel- 
ing that as far as possible the work of 
Germany must go on at as small a loss 
as possible. Into the fields where the 
crops of grain, hay, fruits and vegeta- 
bles were left so suddenly have poured 
the boys and girls from the cities, un- 
der the direction of old men who could 
not go to war. 

No man may dare to predict the out- 
come of a struggle in which Germany 
and Austria stand against the nations. 
But I know that in Germany the great 
victory has already spread its banners. 
A people with prayer in its heart and 
song on its lips has become united, 
without distinction, “as one man.” And 
America I call to lok with reverence 
upon this victory, no matter how it may 
fead of the battlefields, whose stories 
come by way of the rest of Europe, if 
not thru the strange writing of Japan. 

CHARLOTTE TELLER 

Freiburg, in Baden, Germany 


THE TU QUOQUE ARGUMENT 


Whenever we find fault with what 
Germany is doing somebody writes 
in and wants to know why we don’t 
find fault with the other powers for 
what they have done in the past. 
Now we cannot scold every country 
of the world in any one issue, much 
as we should like to. We have to take 
them to task one at a time. We are 
glad that the liberal doctor quoted 
below recognizes the influence of 
American public opinion in checking 
British aggression in China a few 
years ago. He will find by referring 
to the files that The Independent at 
that time took an active part in 
opposition to Great Britain. 

In a recent issue you take the posi- 
tion that Japan is justified in ousting 


Germany from China, because Germany 
took possession by force and because 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at | 


the close of business October 3lst, 1914: 
RESOU RCES 
Loans and discounts.......... $103,926,488.32 | 
Overdrafts, secured and un- 
GRONTNE  cccccceccocessccoesce 15.59 
U. 8. bonds deposited to secure | 
GEGURTIEE « cccccsccececeues 8,825,000.00 
Commercial paper deposited to 

secure circulation.......... 17,630,000.00 
Other securities to secure cir- } 

CEES k.ccceecascvecesccae 15,467,862.51 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds...... 25,000.00 
Bonds, securities, &c. (other 

Se Sic cecceoeeucese 4,629,866.61 
BOOED cccccccccccccccccccece 250,001.00 
Banking house...........+++. 2,500,000.00 
Customers’ liability under let- 

ters Of credit.....sseccceee 785,964.24 


Due from national banks (not 
reserve agents)......-..-6+. 
Due from State and private 


banks and bankers, trust | 

companies, and savings banks 836,720.60 
Checks and other cash items 410,520.78 
Exchanges for Clearing House 9,780,850.96 | 
Notes of other national banks 581,175.00 
Fractional paper currency, 

nickels and cents.......... 1,939.99 
Lawful money reserve in bank, 

viz.: 

Bpecte ccccccccccccccccccce 22, 188,776.00 

Legal-tender notes.......... 8,535,820.00 
Clearing House loan certifi- 

eates (net balance)........ 5,280,000.00 
Amount paid on account of 

subscription to $100,000,000 

gold fund (subscribed) less | 

amount returned........... 588,424.50 
Redemption fund with U. S&S. } 

Treasurer (5% of circula- 

CN sdaneand 6aseenncessbne 1,651,250.00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer.... 234,002.50 
Interest accrued...........+.+. 522,848.46 


REN RG RSPR $209, 105,222.01 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in........ 


Surplus fund.........s.eeeeee 10,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses’. 

and taxes pald .........s+. 6,744,906.82 
Reserved for taxes........... 715,723.47 
National bank notes outstand- 

DE eavcnnéuaugeuecnenssoees 31,042,397.50 
Acceptances under letters of 

GHOSTS cccccccsccccccccccces 785,964.24 
Due to other national banks.. 27,113,063.45 
Due to State and private banks 

and bankers..........esse5 35,624,656.85 
Dividends unpaid............. 14,145.50 
Individual deposits subject to 

GE chev ccccevccccvcenses 65,561,735.96 
Demand certificates of deposit 2,557,170.31 
Time certificates of deposit 

payable within 30 days.... 100,000.00 
Time deposits payable after 

30 days cr after notice of 

80 days or longer.......... 400,000.00 
Certified checks........+6..... 494,637.12 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 2,249,529.93 
Unearned discount............ 701,290.86 


TOTTI TT TTT TTT TTT $209, 105,222.01 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I. STEVENSON E. WARD, Cashier of the 
above-named bank, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 
STEVENSON E. WAIRD, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 

4th day of November, 1914 
E. H. CALLAN AN, 

Notary Public, Kings County. 


gonttitente filed in New York County, No. 


Correct—Attest: 


HENRY W. DE FOREST, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, 


\ ptrctor. 
CHARLES LANIDPR, 


4,452,694.95 | 























FRANKLIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Broad and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, October 31, 1914 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts............. $25,624,.898.77 
ee. SD. Ms cccccccsceencce 4,836,770.59 
Cash and reserve..........ssee5 7,158,402.62 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 1,820, 188.4 49 
$39,440, 260.47 
LIABILITIES 
eS cc cctaccccsecsccecsccess $1,000,000. 
Surplus and net profits.......... 3,422,527.07 
GOUGMERONOD ccccccccccccceccecese 1,369,400.00 
ee Rarer 33,648,333.40 
$39,440, 260.47 


E. P. PASSMORE, Vice-President and Cashier 




















she is alleged to be the same disquiet- 
ing element in the East that she is in 
Europe. Now why, in the name of fair- 
ness, do you remain silent as to the 
manner in which England came to squat 
on Hong Kong or Russia in Mongolia? 
Who taught Germany this game of 
piracy? As a matter of fact Germany 
got a foothold under circumstances less 
revolting to decency than England, the 
excuse, tho flimsy enough, being the kill- 
ing of two missionaries. 

However, I challenge the world to 
instance a darker blot on civilization 
than the manner in which England ob- 
tained possession of Hong Kong and 
other Chinese territory in 1840. To 
foist the most pernicious of all curses, 
the opium vice, upon a nation whose 
government has become alive to the 
physical, moral, and intellectual ruin 
following in its ‘wake, and then because 
that government determinately  op- 
poses the traffic, it is forced into a war, 
and, because she is no match for Eng- 
land, is whipped, has to cede territory 
and——joke of all jokes!—pay her foe’s 
war expenses, and in her utter helpless- 
ness, submit to the curst opium vice. 

You may ~ this is not England of 
today. Again I would remind you that 
when a few years ago China astonished 
the world by her superhuman efforts to 
eradicate the opium curse, England 
very forcibly objected, because her 
opium remained unsold in Chinese 
ports and she could no longer coin hu- 
man weakness into filthy lucre and out- 
rage a nation’s morals. China would 
then most certainly have been humili- 
ated as in 1840, but an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion exprest its indignation in no 
uncertain manner, especially in Amer- 
ica. This won the day for poor China. 

MeEpicus LIBERALIS 

Cleveland, Ohio 


SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 

It is a curious tribute to the wide 
influence of the Socialist propa- 
ganda that there should be so gen- 
eral a feeling of disappointment that 
the Socialists should not have done 
something to prevent the war. Even 
those who have been most opposed 
to the views of the Socialists and 
most contemptuous of their power 
have evidently been relying upon 
them more than they would be will- 
ing to admit. On the other hand, 
those who believed that the power 
of capitalism would be sufficient to 
stop the war have been equally 
disappointed. It seems that people 
are not, as we have been told, the 
helpless victims of proletarian and 
capitalistic forces, but that they can 
take the bit between their teeth and 
run away and smash up the whole 
machine whenever they take the 
notion. We feel something of a relief 
to realize that, in spite of blind eco- 
nomic forces, we can still do what 
we want, however unwise what we 
want to do may be. The realization of 
this may help toward the adoption 
of a more rational method of set- 
tling social problems than “the in- 
evitable class conflict” of which we 
have heard so much. The German 
anti-Socialist society has disbanded 
because of the patriotism displayed 




















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business, October 31, 1914. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts........... $37,690, 699.25 
Overdrafts, unsecured......... 2,860.69 
U. 8. bonds deposited to secure 

GOGRIREEER. 2c ccccccccececccice 450,000.00 
Commercial paper deposited to 

secure circulation............ 4,017,500.00 
Other securities to secure circu- 

EY sanspectevesesoesacaea 2,950,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc. (other 

CRD GR cic ccscnscceness 1,156,695.72 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank, 

none; all other stocks, $106,- 

DEED. ge cncececsvestocsceses 106,201.41 
Banking house.............+... 950,000.00 
Due from national banks (not 

reserve agents).......+...+.. 1,913,886.44 
Due from State and private 

banks and bankers, trust com- 

panies, and savings banks.. 438,159.67 
Customers’ liability, letters of 

GE . cbe0ns 064660.0¢04600045000 156,809.29 
Checks and other cash items.. 206,465.00 
Exchanges for Clearing House 4,185,888.56 


Notes of other national banks 733,000.00 
Fractional paper currency, nick- 


els and Cents.........eceseee 8,980.11 
—_ money reserve in. bank, 
viz. : 
DEY cvsntcivceddnhaoenbene 3,830,898.00 
Legal-tender notes........... 2,585,177.00 
Amount paid on account of sub- 
scription to $100,000,000 gold 
fund (subscribed) less amount, 
if any, returned to subscriber 129,996.00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. 
Treasurer (5% of. circulation) 273,875.00 — 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer.... 44,000.00 | 
RN eiineiheann oueial $61,841,092.14 | 
LIABILITIES | 
Capital stock paid in.......... $3,000,000.00 
BEND DUE s co ccctcecescesccoe 7, 


Undivided profits, less expenses 

and taxes paid 
Reserved for taxes............ 
National banknotes outstanding 4,308,000.00 


State banknotes outstanding. . 10,838.00 
Due to other national banks. . 3,370,667.30 
Due to State and private banks 

and bankers..............++. 744,111.72 
Due to trust companies and sav- 

BS DR cc cnccococscecees 1,274,697.05 
Dividends unpaid.............. 75,550.00 
Individual deposits subject to 

St.  .pntepeitheshheektan 28,720,582.97 
Demand certificates of deposit 50,300.00 
Certified checks.............0. 84,647.23 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 27,386.06 
Letters of credit.............. 809.29 
Other bonds borrowed without 

furnishing collateral security 

tM cos bdineasendedened 2,950,000.00 
Clearing House loan certificates 

(net balance)............+++ 8,870,000.00 
Liabilities other than those 

stated above: Federal Income 

Daz Withhelé...ccccccccccece 1,122.11 

WME cccccccccccccesceses $61,841,092.14 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, RANCIS HALPIN, Cashier of the 
above-named bank, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 


FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
6th day of November, 1914. 
EDW’D P. BROWN, Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 





























J. B. MARTINDALE, 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, Directors. 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Oct. 31, 1914. 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts............ $2,879,251.25 
PND. kn cnwteeee6n0n0senscens 1,275,776.96 
Banking house and safe deposit 
CGE .. 6400548eeheeneens bene0 158,250.00 
Cash and due from banks...... 1,171,237.73 
$5,484,515.94 
LIABILITIES 
Gaeteh cececccccsvcesescsaceces $300,000.00 
BOTBTED cccccccccccccccccccccccs ,000.00 
Undivided profits.............++.+- 178,203.45 
CigewIaIeR ccccccccccccccccceces 496,800.00 
Reserved for taxes.............. 8,613.06 
Deposits ...ccccccccccccccsccces 4,000, 899.43 
$5,484,515.94 


Member of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Joseph Huber, President; John W. Weber, 
Vice-Pres.; William 8S. Irish, Vice-Pres. and 

Cashier; Ansel P. Verity, Asst. Cashier 
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| REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


& TRADERS 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of 


New York, 


at the close of business, October 31, 1914: 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts........... $26,786, 783.66 
Overdrafts, secured and unse- 
GEE codccescscscocccescece 520.67 
United States bonds to secure 
GRU ccccccscdoccccece 50,000.00 
Commercial paper deposited to 
secure circulation............ 3,005,000.00 
United States bonds to secure 
United States deposite...... 1,000.00 
Bonds, securities. etc......... 367,001.00 
Banking house, furniture and 
BUEUIED ccccccccccccccccccces 700,000.00 
Due from national banks (not 
reserve agents).............. 1,258,787.18 
Due from State banks and bank- 
ers, trust companies and sav- 
ings bamks.............eee05 209,745.61 
Checks and other cash items.. 181,637.13 
Exchanges for Clearing House 579,758.71 
Notes of other national tmaks 1,535,684.00 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents............ 3,280.05 
se money reserve in bank, 
viz. : 
pt. ndnnedeaddcucidsicswece 4,045,200 
Legal tender notes............. 1,843,837 
Amount paid on account of 
subscription to $100,000,000 
GE Boe ccccceccosencens 128,891.25 
Redemption fund with United 
United States Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...... 113,255.00 
Due from United States Treas- 
WEOF ccccccccccccccccccccccce 39,000.00 
BaD cccccccccccccceccoss $40,849,381.21 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in.......... $1,500,000.00 
Surplus fund........cccccccece 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses 
ONE GHENE BREBs<ccccscccccce 1,856,113.81 
National bank notes outstand- 
Fees eee 1,959,800.00 
State bank motes outstanding.. 5,678.00 
Due to other national banks.. 6,320,412.78 
Due to State bans and bank- 
OOD ovéccns nce 0nscereceesecs 2,127,724.48 
Due to trust companies and 
savings banks............... 2,353,199.50 
Dividends umpaid.............. 4,225.00 


Individual deposits subject to 
GROG  cccccccccccccccccccccs 
Demand certificates of deposit 


13,908,259.15 
59: 


Certified checks................ 170,754.02 
Casbier’s checks outstanding. . ‘14,288.87 
United States deposits........ 1,000.00 
Reserved for tafes............ 84,925.60 
Clearing House loan certificates 
GEOE = GENSEEE) .cccccccocccoce 3,950,000.00 
WOE cccccccovccessonsoos $40,849,381.21 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


I, H. B. POWBLL, @ashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the 


above statement is true to the 
knowledge and belief. 


best of my 


H. H. PQWBELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


4th day of November, 1914. 


CHAS. BE. McCARTHY, 


Notary Public, 2659, 
Correct—Attest: 


Epwarp TownsEeNnD 
Epwarp Van VOLKENBURGH 
Wm. A. Jamison 


N. Y. Co. 


\ Directors 
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The Bank of North America 


REPORT OF CONDITION. 
Philadelphia, October 31, 1914. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............. 
Due from banks and bankers.. 
Clearing House exchanges...... 
Cash and reserve.......csccccees 


$12,802,744.13 
2,139,781.32 
257;783.45 
559.38 


” O 


$18,598,868.23 


LIABILITIES. 
Surplus and undivided profits... 
DEE sisunceseesesusénceses 
Clearing House loan certificates. . 
Deposits 


Capital 


+000,000.00 
2,455, 132.87 
:096,900.00 
685,000.00 
13,361,835.41 


$18, 598,868.28 


8. D. JORDA 


N, Cashier. 

















by the Socialists in this crisis, and 
when after the war both they and 
their opponents turn their attention 
again to the unsettled questions of 
labor and capital, it will be with a 
disposition to seek together for a 
solution. A war makes friends as 
well as enemies. Both capitalists and 
Socialists have had a lesson and may 
profit by it. In our issue of October 
12 John R. McMahon voiced his 
bitter grief at what he regards as 
the failure of the European Social- 
ists to rise to the occasion, and the 
following letter from the associate 
editor of the International Socialist 
Review shows that he is not the only 
one of his party who takes this view 
of it. 


Permit me to congratulate you on the 
able article on “Socialism’s Moral Col- 
lapse.” Mr. McMahon hits the nail on 
the head and shows us where we must 
begin to rebuild. His article is an in- 
dictment of the European Socialists. 
They have failed most miserably to live 
up to their principles of international- 
ism. Let me thank you for giving us an 
opportunity of looking at ourselves in 
the mirror. ARY 

Chicago 


The minister of the Church of the 
Messiah writes to the author as fol- 
lows: 


You are the first Socialist that I have 
found who has beer honest enough and 
brave enough to admit the awful trag- 
edy of the betrayal of socialism’s ideals 
and pledges by the European comrades. 
I said in my pulpit two weeks ago that 
this collapse of socialism was the great- 
est disappointment that I had ever en- 
countered in my life. I went on to point 
out that it was not the practical failure 
of the movement in this crisis that has 
disheartened me, as failure from sheer 
weakness is common enough in the 
realm of moral struggle. What was 
tragic ‘was the inglorious character of 
the failure. The moral and spiritual 
bankruptcy of the movement—the cow- 
ardice and treason involved in the 
whole wretched business! And yet, 
plain as the case is, our American com- 
rades here can find nothing better to 
do than apologize and explain! Thank 
God that you dare to face and confess 
the facts! So far as my knowledge goes, 
wad article is the only evidence that I 

ave that American socialism has not 

undergone a moral collapse only less 
terrible than that of European social- 
ism. JoHN HaYNes HOLMES 

New York City 


E. Marcy 


HOW TO GET REAL REPRESENTATIVES 


A good many voters in New York 
became skeptical of the new direct 
primaries law when they found them- 
selves confronted with half a hun- 
dred names about which they knew 
even less than they do about the 
candidates on election day. One of 
the baffled voters set himself to con- 
sider how this could be remedied and 
he evolved the following plan for a 
system of gild representation: 


Which is a failure, the primaries or 
our electoral system? 








The First National Bank 


OF JERSEY CITY 


Jersey City, N. J., October 31, 1914. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts... .. . .$4,066,136.58 
Due frdm_ banks and 
MII caccnicincsssnes See 
Real estate amd securities. 455,500.00 
United States bonds ...., 550,000.00 
Bonds to secure postal 
MEE. kdicteceieccscse” BD 
GD diteticciicsenticecss WE 
$9,563,410.05 
LIABILITIES. 
GED Sascccccidcccccccee Qeeneene 
Surplus and undivided 


EE 2: bniennbenasietrnt 
ee 
EET tiecdndennsecseo’ 


1,259,514.19 
391,397.50 
7,512,498.36 


$9,563,410.05 
GEO. T. SMITH, President 
ROBT. E. JENNINGS, Vice-President 
EDWARD I. EDWARDS, Cashier 
HENRY BROWN, Jr.,\Asst. Cashier 











ies 
























REPORT OF THE CONDITION oF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 


at the close of business on the 
September, 1914: 


RESOURCES 


12th day of 


Stock and bond investments, viz.: 


Public securities (book value, 
$1,054,753.33), market value 
Private seourities (book value, 
$3,158,977.95), market value 
Real estate owned............ 
Loans and discounts secured by 
bond and mortgage, deed, or 
other real estate collateral... 
Loans and discounts secured by 
other collateral......ccccccce 
Loans, discounts, and bills pur- 
chased not secured by colmt- 
OUD dhkansdeeeeness6se00eebes 
QeUTEIOEES cccccccccccsesesece 
Due from approved reserve de- 
positaries, less amount of vff- 
se 
Due 
and bankers not included in 
preceding item 
GREED cncecccescenencegeseoses 
United States, legal tender notes 
and notes of national banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Exchanges and 


seme ewes eeeeee 


checks for 
next day’s clearings 
Other cash items 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest not entered 
on banks at close of busi- 
ness on above date........ 
Clearing House account, net 
balance 





LIABILITIES 

Capital stock...........+. 
Surplus on market values: 
Surplus fund.. 


Undivided profits.......+.+. ° 
Surplus on book values...... 
Deposits: c 

Due New York State savings 

BARKS ccccccccccccccccccce 
Deposits subject to check.... 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Cashier’s checks standing.... 





$1,054,753.33 


3,010,008.00 
900,000.00 


5,000.00 
10,046,261.45 


11,470,870.41 
3.93 


316,533.89 


553,237.64 
4,119,684.81 
3,087,443.00 


1,586,620.95, 
60,074.64 


82,300.00 
2,510,000.00 


oe eeeees +$38,802, 792.05 


$1,500,000.00 


197,086.49 
6,289,456.44 


4,336,668. 62 
17,752,205.81 
528.58 
7,126.73 


Certified checks8........++++. 319,530.42 
Unpaid dividends..... eccccce 695.00 
Due trust companies, banks 

and bankers...... sececeeese 8,639,020.85 

Other Habilities, viz.: 

Reserves for taxes........ 24,229.55 
Accrued interest not entered 

on books at close of busi- 

ness on above date........ 25,700.00 

Botal .ccccccccccece os eeee «$38,802, 792.05 
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STATEMENT OF 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


At the Close of Business 
September 12, 1914 


(Latest Report to Banking Depart- 
ment) 


RESOURCES 
Discounts and time 
loans ... ..--$11,102,314.14 
United States ‘bond..... 1,000.00 
Other securities ....... 55,135.00 
Banking house and lot.. 552,066.60 
Gold 
Silver 
Legal tenders and other | 
Dircicasteawaay wads 
Exchanges for Clearing 
House and other cash 
OE PR ea 
Due from banks........ 293,245.28 
Demand loans ......... 
Clearing House Ctfs. 
due from other banks 


Coenen eee eee eeeee 


eee eee new eeeeeeee 





8 
S 


300,000.00 


$18,676,870.57 


LIABILITIES 
ee ereemne eya 
Surplus and earnings... 
ee rs 
| Cashier checks ......... 
Reserved for taxes and 
contingencies 





. 16,035,265.52 
14,217.11 


328,115.88 


$18,676,870.57 


A. S. Frissett, President 
Ws. G. Gaston, Cashier 





























A SMALL |t 
FIRST 
PAYMENT 


enables you to buy 
one or more shares 
of high-grade divi- 
dend paying stocks 
or bonds listed on 
the New York Stock 
Exchange. You can invest whatever amount you 
find convenient under our plan of 


Partial Payment Purchases 


You can buy both stocks and bonds. $20 down 

buys one share of U. S. Steel; $30 down, one 

share of Pennsylvania R.R.; $10 down, a $100 

New York City bond, etc., balance in small 

monthly payments. You receive the dividerids 

while paying for the securities. 
Write for free interesting booklet outlining this plan 
SHELDON, MORGAN & CO. 

42 Broadway Dept. C. New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 

We Execute Orders in Grain 











FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 


Twenty-Third St. and Lexington Ave. 
ew York City 


OFFICERS 
STEPHEN KELLY..Chairman of the Board 
TT? i, WEEE cccccccesece President 
RICHARD B. KELLY........ Vice-President 
rT!) 3 eee 2nd a 
> Ge MED neeeesedecvesneced Cashier 
G. d. &. TAYLOR. 2.000 Assistant Cashier 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
BOXES $5.00 AND UPWARDS 














Primaries are excellent; only our 
electoral — is a farce; give che 
ballot to all, men or women, to minors 
even when it comes to labor questions 
affecting the working conditions of 
minors.. Only don’t expect your voters 
to know all the candidates to office well 
enough to pick “good ones” out without 
the help of a machine. Primaries in a 
village are fine; everybody knows every- 
body else. In large communities the 
voters may know one or two of the can- 
didates by name, by their newspaper 
reputation; and then they have to cast 
their vote blindly for a string of in- 
dividuals whose appearance and biog- 
raphy are to them a dark mystery. 

The remedy? Let every trade and 
profession vote for a certain number of 
representatives taken from its rank. 
Physicians, grocers or bricklayers 
could select intelligently a few physi- 
cians, grocers or bricklayers who would 
know the needs of their profession or 
trade; then the elect of the “multi- 
tude” would operate a second selection 
from among themselves. A saloonkeep- 
er or any other variety of professional 


politician is purely misrepresentative; 


besides, his ignorance is bound to be 
encyclopedic; therefore his votes based 
on no real knowledge must of necessity 
reflect the aspirations of the small group 
which picked him out for perfectly sor- 
did purposes. 

Until our electoral system changes 
we will all of us vote for machine men. 
We cannot honestly vote for men we 
know nothing about; we cannot be ex- 
pected to know all the men likely to 
present themselves for election and 
therefore we will vote for some one 
vouched for by some group we are at 
least slightly acquainted with, that is, 
a machine man. 

A clever friend of mine bound to 
break up “the machine,” but unac- 
quainted with any of the candidates for 
nomination at the recent primaries, 
split his vote among all the parties; if 

e procedure wasn’t tragic it would be 
highly entertaining. 


New York City 


THE RURAL UPLIFT MOVEMENT 

It appears from the following let- 
ter that the farmer, or at least his 
wife, does not receive in a spirit of 
pure gratitude the efforts of those 
who are interesting themselves in 
him. But what are we to do if our 
philanthropic energies cannot find 
an outlet in the open country? The 
South Sea islanders were long ago 
civilized and will soon be extinct. 
The “other half” who live in the 
slums are getting very touchy about 
our walking into their tenements un- 
invited and giving them good advice. 
The natives of the rural districts 
offered the most inviting field, but 
already, it seems, they are inclined 
to be uppish and resentful of patron- 
age. Stefansson discovered a fresh 
tribe of Eskimo, but he got out a 
patent on them and won’t let any one 
else work them. Unless some new 
opportunity opens for the exercize 
of our philanthropic instincts we 
shall all scon be suffering from in- 
growing altruism. 


We live on a small farm of seven 
hundred and twenty acres. We have 


ANDRE TRIDON 











_—_—_—_—_=" 


Business Established 1853 


HoraceS. Ely 
& Company 
Real Estate 


Agents 
Brokers 
Appraisers 


21 Liberty Street and 
489 Fifth Avenue 


Between 4ist and 42d Sts. 


New York City 








Directors 


Alfred E. Marling, President 

Charlies H. Clark, Vice-Pres. 

Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Francis Guerrlich, Secretary 

Oliver H. Corsa, Asst Treas. 

Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin 











GEO. R. READ, President WM, J. KUDER, Secretary 
W. J. VAN PELT, Vice-President and Treasurer 


BROKERS 
AGENTS 


APPRAISERS 
AUCTIONEERS 


Geo. R. Reap & Co. 
REAL ESTATE 


30 NASSAU STREET 
(Fourth Nationa? Bank Building) 


AND 


3 EAST 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 











SSS = 


J. EDGAR 
LEAYCRAFT 
& CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
Agents, Brokers, Appraisers 


30 East 42d Street 
NEW YORK 
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had some hard times, but the farmer is 
the pet of the public. We can hardly 
pick up a daily paper that we are not 
made conscious of this fact. Bankers 
especially feel very tenderly toward the 
farmer, and most bankers are more or 
less interested in real estate. Recently 
I noticed a meeting of bankers, who 
voted $30,000 for buying alfalfa seed 
to help the farmers. This seed is bought 
in quantities at a low price and is sold 
out to the farmer at an advance, which 
of course materially helps the farmer 
to get rid of his surplus money. Bank- 
ers will loan a prosperous farmer at 
least one-fourth the value of his prop- 
erty, taking a mortgage at almost any 
low rate, like ten to twelve per cent 
interest, or in case of small loans to 
meet a sudden need like sickness or a 
funeral, for some three per cent a 
month. This makes it pleasant for the 
bereaved; it gives them something be- 
sides their losses to think of; they for- 
get their sorrows in scheming and plan- 
ning how to meet the loan at the time 
of its fulfilment, and if it cannot be met 
or the interest paid, then this is added 
to the principal and the farmer has 
still more to take his mind off of other 
troubles. In fact, in many cases he is 
so thoroly and effectively relieved, that 
he finds he has no farm and no stock 
and no anything left to worry about; 
all he has to do is te let the money 
loaner take his farm, utensils and be- 
longings, when the farmer can fare 
forth independent and untrammeled by 
worldly goods. If he chances to have a 
family each member can also fare forth; 
the world owes them a living and they’ll 
get it if they pay a big enough price 
for it in labor. 

There are leagues to sell the farmer 
his groceries; there are leagues to make 
things pleasant for the farmers’ wives; 
there are visiting ladies who go around 
in automobiles and spend a half day or 

.more or less in the farm kitchen to 
teach the farmer’s wife how to strain 
milk and cook potatoes, and incidentally 
give idle farmer’s wife the pleasure of 
healthful exercize, by making ready a 
banquet for the benefit of the visitor. 

Uncle Sam has always been anxious 
about the farmer. In the winter ten 
thousand farm women were invited to 
write to their Uncle and tell him what 
he could do to make them happy, and 
before they had written he answered 
by sending out bulletins about various 
matters which ought to help, and prob- 
ably did help, the writers of the same 
financially. 

Every now and then the railroads get 
busy and assist the farmer. They as- 
sisted in disposing of five three-year- 
old mares for us, gratis. Of course, we 
could not expect “| remuneration for 
the young mares, but we were very 
much helped, by not having them to 
feed, to breed, to harness, train and 


care for. The railroad in question had | 


kindly left their “right-of-way” fence 
down, to make it convenient for the 
voung stock to take a pleasant walk on 
the ties. 

Every night the farmer and his fam- 
ily pray, “God bless the Public and 
keep them busy petting us, so that we 
may not be subjected to the temptations 
of wealth and that we may be likened 
to the swine in our pens, which are 
worth twenty cents a pound when cut 
up and packed in glass jars for bacon, 
while we ourselves are worth hardly 
our own weight in the dust of the earth. 
Amen.” 

ROSE SEELYE-MILLER 


Ipswich, South Dakota 


WHY IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W.F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D.,LL D (Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


for any Girl or Young Woman desiring the very 
best advantages in Organ, Piano, Violin, or Voice 
in one of the best boarding schools in New Eng- 
land. If interested, write immediately, giving 
full particulars. Address Opportunity, P. O. 
Box 66, New York. 








BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, ages 10 to 
18. Near Asheville, in the beautiful ‘‘Land of 


the Sky.’’ Delightful, healthful climate, per- 
mitting outdoor athletics all seasons. College 
preparatory. One teacher for every five boys. 
Home life. For booklet address J. R. SANDIFER, 
Headmasfer, Hendersonville, N. C 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Pircctor. Also a few young men (High School graduates) 
adinitted to a two years’ course. 


“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated liand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 
American i 


ome Economics, 529 West 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 








PELL, 
MIDDLEBROOK 
AND COMPANY 








FIRE, LIABILITY 


AND 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 








25 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 














THE 
International Bank 


60 WALL STREET 


Capital and Surplus, $600,006 





Individual and Commercial 
Accounts Invited 





OFFERS FACILITIES FOR FINANCING 
IMPORTS OR EXPORTS 








Incorporated 1832 


The Bank of Nova 


Scotia 


Capital Paid-up . . $6,500,000 
Reserve Fund . . . 11,900,000 
Total Assetsover . - 90,000,000 


Branches in New York, Chicago 
and Boston. This Bank is equipped 
to give specially prompt attention to 


collections in Canada, Newfoundland 


and the West Indies. 





























TRADE MARK 

















PREG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS!!AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Exclusive Designs in all 
Fashionable Furs for Fall 
and Winter Wear 





Fashion Booklet Mailed Upon Request 


126 West 42d’ Street 
J] New York City C_ 
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Is there any relationship in 
your family, social or busi- 
ness life in which death 
would mean financial loss to 
survivors? The policy espe- 
cially adapted to cover such a 
contingency can be procured 
from 


THE 
PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


——- > <> oe 


Send date of birth for full information 




















INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 



































Build Your Swn 


Business 


under our direct gen- 

eral agency contract. 

This is a liberal propo- 
Organized sition for which men 

of ability can qualify. 

A few exceptional op- 
portunities are open at present. 
For particulars address : 


John F. Roche, Vice-President. 





The Manhattan Life 
| Insurance Co. 





66 Broadway New York 











GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th St. 
New York, December 7, 1914. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR (4) PER CBNTUM 
per annum will be credited depositors for the six 
months ending December 31, 1914, on all sums 
entitled thereto under the by laws not exceeding 
three thousand ($3,000) Dollars, and will be pay- 
able after January 4 
Deposits made on January 9, 1915, will draw 
interest from January 1, 1915. 
ALFRED ROELKER, President 
A. KOPPEL, Treasurer 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 
Dividend No, 62. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the 
capital stock of this Company has beey declared, 
payable January 15, 1915, at the office of the 
Treasurer, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 24, 1914. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 








This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL 


In an address delivered before the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
last week, Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Chase National Bank, incidentally 
rendered a tribute to the system of life 
insurance that has seldom been equaled. 
Mr. Hepburn was discussing a decid- 
edly dry subject: “The Relation of Life 
Insurance to the Credit Fabric of Busi- 
ness.” It would be difficult for the av- 
erage man to work up any enthusiasm 
over this theme; nor would he be aided 
in that direction by anything the 
speaker said. He is a practical and 
successful business man, and there was 
little opportunity on this occasion for 
the indulgence of sentiment. 

Of course, there is science in finance, 
and it is admitted that Mr. Hepburn 
stands with the leaders at the head of 
that profession in America. He treated 
his subject in a scientific manner. Pur- 
suing its parts sequentially, and laying 
them bare for the benefit of his audi- 
tors, in the naked phraseology of busi- 
ness, he came in time to this unadorned 
statement: 

“All benevolent work deserves com- 
mendation. The figures I have given 
you, showing the growth of life insur- 
ance in force, show the public appre- 
ciation of this greatest. of all humane 
instrumentalities for equalizing the 
burdens and alleviating the sufferings 
of mankind, which would otherwise ex- 
ist.” 

It is natural, and perhaps pardon- 
able, in a man that he should experi- 
ence emotions of great satisfaction and 
approval over the expression of opin- 
ions identical with those he himself 
holds. Be that as it may, I confess to 
feelings of more than ordinary pleasure 
in hearing from the lips of a hard- 
headed man of business, after years of 
experience, the admission that life in- 
surance is the greatest of all humane 
instrumentalities. I am sure it is true, 
and, like a _ religious zealot, have 
preached that doctrine everywhere and 
at all times. 

The words of the great banker should 
sink deep into the memory: “Life in- 
surance is the greatest of all humane 


instrumentalities for equalizing the . 
burdens and alleviating the sufferings — 
of mankind.” 


A DANGEROUS INNOVATION 


Last week a committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners held a protracted meeting 
in New York City and at great length 
considered the texts of six proposed 
bills covering the matter of making and 
supervising fire insurance rates. To be 
both concise and specific, the object in 
view is in some way, in greater or les- 
ser degree, to place the function of rate- 
making within the jurisdiction of the 
various state insurance departments. 

To the average buyer of fire insur- 
ance protection this seems to be a move 
in the right direction. All insurants 
will agree that their rates are and al- 
ways have been too high. Doubtless this 
conclusion is due to the fact that the 
buyer in no way participates in the 
making of the rate. He has become ac- 
customed to asking the seller what the 
price is to be and of acquiescing in it 
either gracefully or grumblingly. As a 
matter of fact he has fared better than 
he thought for, unscientific as are the 
principles governing the making of fire 
insurance rates, the powerful competi- 
tive influences of the big American and 
British companies have, by and large, 
kept the price at a reasonable and safe 
point. By the term “safe” is meant a 
figure that leaves enough margin fully 
to preserve the solvency of the in- 
surers. 

Those who are inclined to welcome 
the interposition of governmental au- 
thority in this matter should not judge 
too quickly, and, as a student of and 
writer on insurance subjects, I do not 
hesitate to predict that if the plans of 
some of the insurance commissioners 
are generally adopted and state insur- 
ance departments are permitted in any 
considerable degree to interfere at this 
point with the relations between in- 
surers and insured, it will not be many 
years before the latter will heartily re- 
gret the innovation. The present ex- 
perience of the country with the gov- 
ernmental regulation of railroad rates 
should be a warning of the difficulties of 
this sort of governmental action. True, 
insurance companies cannot yet be com- 
pelled to carry risks as railroad com- 
panies are forced to carry passengers 
and freight. But the law-makers may 
yet tackle that problem. At present the 
insurance companies may decline busi- 
ness rated too low by state insurance 
departments and if the worst confronts 
them they can convert themselves into 
banks or investment institutions, as did 
the Citizens’ Fire Insurance Company 
of Baltimore on December 1. 

It would be well for the citizens of 
states in which such legislation as that 
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alluded to in the first paragraph of 
this article is proposed to examine into 
the subject closely and to demand of its 
authors and advocates the fullest dem- 
onstrations of its ultimate results before 
permitting it to find a place on the 
statute books. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 


The policyholders of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, or as many of them as 
cared to, balloted on December 7 on the 
proposition to transform the company from 
a stock to a mutual organization. The vote 
cast aggregated 941,005, of which 940,797 
were in favor of the plan and 208 against. 
A report will be made to the Chancellor 
of New Jersey and if he is satisfied that 
the provisions of the enabling act have 
been complied with he will confirm it sub- 
ject to a hearing on December 22. 

S. H., Sullivan, Ill—On January 1, 
1914, the financial condition of the com- 
pany you mention was: assets, $645,956 ; 
total liabilities (exclusive of capital stock 
of $100,000), $483,783; surplus as to pol- 
icyholders (including the capital), $162.- 
173. In 1913 its income was:' from pre- 
miums, $328,974; all other income, $36,- 
598; total income, $365,572. The total dis- 
bursements were $184,882, including $55,- 
339 paid policyholders. The company issues 
participating and non-participating policies 
(an unfavorable feature) and on the an- 
nual dividend and deferred dividend plans. 
Deferred dividends are objectionable and 
that system is forbidden under the New 
York law. The company is properly man- 
aged and growing steadily. Inquiry will be 
made about the farmers’ contracts. 

V. M. Emmet, Buffalo, Minn.—Will re- 
ply later. 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany announces another increase in regu- 
lar dividends, the third advance made since 
1900. The dividend scale adopted that year 
was continued thru 1909; the scale adopt- 
ed in 1910 was used for that and the suc- 
ceeding year and the one adopted in 1912 
applies to date. On January 1, 1915, the 
new increased scale goes into effect. Using 
the Ordinary -life policy, age thirty-five, 
and the fifth policy years as an illustra- 
tion, we find the dividends per $1000 de- 








clared to be as follows: 1909, $3.56; 1911, 
$3.83; 1914, $4.29; 1915, $5.39. 
Cheerful Old Lady: “Well, Dominie, 


the new churchyard’s fillin’ up real nicely, 
ain’t it?’—Puck. 


She—The waiter is hanging around as 
tho he expected something. 

He—Oh, yes; he’s a tippical waiter.— 
Providence Journal. 


“Ah, my poor man,” said the benevolent 
old lady, “I suppose you are often pinched 
by want and hunger, are you not?” 

“Yessum; and cops.”—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune. 


“Some things can only be seen at Christ- 
mas,” sentimentally remarked Mr. Skids. 
“That’s a fact,” agreed the practical Mr. 
Skittles. “For instance, the dust the jani- 
tor brushes off your arm.”—Judge. 


AN AMBIGUOUS WARNING 


The Scotch minister rose and cleared his 
throat, but remained silent, while the con- 
gregation awaited the sermon in puzzled 
expectancy. At last he spoke: ; 

“There’s a laddie awa’ there in the gal- 
lery a-kissin’ a lassie,” he said. ““When he’s 
done ah’ll begin.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


First he bought a bale of cotton, to help 
out the starving farmers of the South. 

Then he bought a bale of poetry, to help 
out the starving poets. 

Finally he bought a bale of securities, to 
help out the starving brokers of Wall 
Street. 

That ended it, however. 

“I know when I’ve got enough!” he ex- 
claimed, with a baleful look:—Life. 


Honesty is the best fire insurance policy 





doned the business. 


cheerfully and faithfully. 
ance business in America. 


We have a booklet 
that tells how to pre- 
ventit. Send for a free 
copy. Use the coupon. 





FIRE 


insurance means more than honest intentions. 
Six out of every seven fire insurance companies 
organized in this country have failed or aban- 
To live and furnish real 
indemnity a company must have resources to 
back up its honest intentions. 
















The Hartford Fire Insurance Company has lived 
through every great disaster that has visited this 
country in the past 104 years. 


It has met its obligations 


It does the largest fire insur- 


f 


The Hartford Agent in your town is a good man to f 
know He can be relied upon to secure for you 7 The 
the manifest protection of the policies of the / — 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company. F PN. 
Nobody wants a fire. fecuet 


rg Gentlemen:— 
4 Send me ‘‘Fire Insur- 
# ance and Fire Preven- 
Pf tion,’ your booklet suggest. 
Pd ing ways of preventing fires. 


f Name 
Address 














AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND. 
New York, December 8, 1914. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. from the cur- 
rent earnings for the quarter ending September 
30, 1914, payable December 31, 1914, to stock- 
holders of record, December 18, 1914. 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND. 
New York, December 8, 1914. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% from the current 
earnings for the quarter ending September 30, 
1914, payable December 31, 1914, to stockholders 
of record December 18, 1914. 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary 











——— 


GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of s0- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a suflicient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
peeenes an annuity as issued by the Home 

ife Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











1850 


In the City of New York 


THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1914 


Issues Guaranteed Contracts 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
PRESIDENT 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and 


Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER 
anker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 


Pres. Importers and Trad- 
ers Nat. Bank 











Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory 
if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
interest insuring an income for the future. 
Address the Company at its Home Office, 
No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 
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Girard Life ORGANIZED A. D. 1720 
Insurance Company The New : 
Philedelpbia Books THE 
OFFICERS THE LATEST WAR LITERATURE LONDON 


Natuan T. Fotwe tt, President +7: . 
Ricuarpv H. Wattace, Vice-President and When military science was suddenly 


Surone etrintendent, of Agencies |] made a required study in the curricu- ASSURANCE 
Apert Snort, Secretary anc ctuary 

Josarx S. Porren, Treasurer lum of every reader there was a lack 

of suitable text-books. The public 
libraries were poorly supplied with 
































The Girard Life is oontusted R safe || reference works on the subject and (FIRE) 
and conservative lines an ranks ig among 

the sound financial institutions of Philadel- those they had were not what was want- 

phia, ed. The classics of strategy were an- 


Its New Guaranteed Premium Reduction || tiquated. The manuals prepared for the CH ARLES L C ASE 
Policy is conceded to be one of the most at: 1) education of officers were too technical , 
tractive offered by any company, and is issued ° 











on all of the approved forms. Consequently the news from the seat of MANAGER 
war was unintelligible and the com- 

ments of editors and re-write men often = 

Life — Limited Payments — made confusion worse confounded. 
Now, however, we have an admirable 
eet Aaa book prepared for the purpose by Ma- 84 WILLIAM STREET 
ncome jor General John F. O’Ryan and Cap- 
f ; re tain W. D. A. Anderson, The Modern NEW YORK 

Send for a specimen for examination Army in Action. After a general dis- 




















= cussion of strategy and different forms 
of organization and methods of train- 


® > 2 se ing, a chapter is given to each of the 

The Employers Liability arms, infantry, cavalry, artillery, etc., 
. and finally under the heading “Com- 

Assurance Corporation bined arms in action” we have an ad- 

mirably written description of just 








LIMITED what the commander and his subordi- ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
nates do in handling a division on the ’ . 
OF LONDON, ENG. march and bringing it into battle. It is 
Samuel Appleton, United States Manager rare for expert writers to have so clear OF LON DON 
Boston, Mass. an idea of the needs of the lay reader (EstTasLisHep 1782) 
; Ore as is here shown. 
Re ee a tendon Paris War Days is the diary of 
Surplus to Policy Holders..... 2,351,405.47 Charles Quinan Barnard, an American 
This Company issues all forms of Liability }] Mewspaper correspondent of long resi- 
Insurance Policies. ' dence in Paris. It covers the period FIRE 
Its well recognized practice of making 


xrompt settlements of claims against its Policy from August 1 to September 15 and is 
Hiolders has commended itself to the judg- largely concerned with the doings of 


ment of its Policy Holders, the American colony when the city was Use and Occupancy-Tornado 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. under the shadow of the German inva- Sprinkler Leakage 


The attention of owners of automobiles is |} sion. Enough names are mentioned to 
called to the policies of this Corporation in- 48 s one 
suring against liability for personal injuries, sell out the first edition. Its chief in 
and also against damage caused to the As- terest for others lies in such vivid 





sured’s car or to the property of others as ; ‘ ° 
the result of collision. glimpses as the following: Head Office for the United States 
For Rates and Particulars, apply to Disappointed Parisians scanned the sky 


in vain for their five o'clock taube. A mar- || JOO WILLIAM STREET 
chand-de-vin on the famous “Butte” of 
DWIGHT & HILLES Montmartre arranged a tribune with num- NEW YORK CITY 
Resident M for New York S bered seats commanding a splendid view of 
esident WVianagers for New York State the city. Field-glasses were on hand for 
e hire. Orchestra stalls were paid for at the A. D. IRVING, Jr., Secretary 
56 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. || rate of ten cents a seat. The performance | | LOUIS P. BAYARD, } Joint ees 
was announced to begin at half-past five. PERCIVAL BERESFORD, ° 
This worked very well yesterday, when the 
1825 1914 evolutions of the two German air-lieuten- 
ants, accompanied by pyrotechnic display, TYPEWRITERS ALL MAKES 
netted a lucrative harvest. Today, however, $18 TO $60 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE the enterprising theatrical manager was | [ook at these bargains! Typewriters Re- 


forced by his public to return the money | builtinourown Factories. “Every machine 


at the “box ofiice” ; this was promptly done, | 1s suaranteed for one year. + 
INSURANCE CO. 


the performance “being postponed.” The we ve ee ted =f 7 3 to fs a aa 
OF PHILADELPHIA postponement was due to the appearance | L.C. Smiths $30to Olivers $20to $25 ey 

of several French | aeroplanes, which evi- | wehaveothers. Send for catalog describing 
Cash Capital nities dently had been sighted by the Germans, | them. SA WEEEEERMACEER CO. he 
Reinsurance and all Liabilities. . 5,676,908.82 They have organized a new sport: among CO, ine. 305 ay N.Y. 
EY wivuay pc4caubveedes tase 2,326,053.39 the air-scouts. Every day, at the end of the A Fort to the I t 

- day’s reconnoitering, the airmen count the | - GECUNS VO WS ERVENtS 
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> pain age - a . h heeds it, f 
Total January 1, 1914......$8,002,962.21 bullet-holes in the wings and body of their Sanne anoaee on mrtg ubeimabeass 














R. DALE BENSON, President maine, von Seecuneee, oa a — most R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. I., Washington, D.C. 
OHN L. THOMSON, ‘Vice-President ; ee eet tice ee tae ca 
, . GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary in the squadrilla—and holds the title until 
HAMPTON L. WARNER, Asst. Secretary || Some one gets a bigger peppering and dis- | “Why has Mrs. Chubby given up her 


WILLIAM J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. places him. They are very jealous of this | trip to the Orient?’ “Why, she happened to 
distinction, and the counting has to be | hear that travel broadened one.”—Puck. 
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very carefully carried out by an impartial 
jury, for the cock aeroplane has the honor 


of carrying the mascot of the squadrilla. = The Leading Fire Insurance Company of 
The third book in this group deals ° 9 
neither with strategical theory or Paris America. 


personalities, but consists of a series of 


vivid snapshots from the men in the 
trenches who are doing the hard and 
dirty work. Tommy Atkins at War is 
an ingenious compilation by James A. 
Kilpatrick of brief quotations from the 


soldiers’ letters published in English 
papers. The courage, cheerfulness and 
kindliness shown under the most dis- INS NCE COMP ANY 
tressing conditions are marvelous, but 
reading of it increases our horror 
of war, which wantonly destroys those 
in whom it has demonstrated these HARTFORD, CONN. 
virtues. 

Everybody will like to read of the 
personal experiences of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis With the Allies. He is “with || LCorporated 1819 Charter Perpetual 
the Allies” in every sense of the words 
and vigorously denounces Americans ‘ 
who attempt to preserve a neutral Cash Capital, 
mind. His attitude would have more 
weight if it were not for the suspicion Cash Assets, 


that inevitably rises in the reader’s : slats 
mind that his intense animosity for the Total Liabilities, 








$ 5,000,000.00 
22,481,250.34 
10,571,860.45 


Germans might be due in part to the Net Surplus, - - a 6.909.389.89 
fact that he was in danger of being ‘ 

“treated as a spy” by the Germans Surplus for Policy-Holders, a 11,909,389.89 
when he was caught within their lines eS e. 

without credentials. Few Americans Losses Paid in 95 Years, = 138,501,348.36 


have had more experience as a war 
correspondent or know how to describe 


a scene or portray a mood more effec- WM B cs. ARK President 
. . 9 


tively than’Mr. Davis. He is not here 








concerned with strategy or tactics, but VICE-PRESIDENTS 

shows very vividly how the Germans HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 

looked as they marched thru Brussels saga 

and how Louvain and Rheims looked E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 

an Bek Ge a aay Ponies Assistant Secretaries 

eesnibendenth, Datta, Cit ond teeta, E. S. ALLEN GUY E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IVES 

have come back with the most intense W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 

loathing for war in itself. Does this 

mean that war is more horrible than 

ever before or that people have grown WESTERN BRANCH, THOS, E. GALLAGHER, Gen’l Agent. 

more compassionate? 175 W. Jackson Boul’d, Chicago, Ills......... {t. oS ene pty Ea 
The H. W. Wilson Company, whose PACIFIC BRANCH, W. H. BREEDING, General Agent. 

handbooks on current questions for de- 301 California St., San Francisco, Cal......\E. S. LIVINGSTON, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


baters are well known, have issued an 














1 ful Handbook he E Now ieee 175 W. Jackson Boul’d. 
equa usefu andbook of the Luro- ; 4 , 63-65 Beaver Street. 
q y It er ag / A MARINE DEPARTMENT............see00e BOSTON, 70’ Kilby. Street. 
pean War. it contains extracts from PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 
the diplomatic correspondence, statis- SAN FRANCISCO, 301 California Street. 
tics of the countries involved, quota- 
tions from important speeches and arti- THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 
cles on both sides and an annotated list | 7. poara of Directors of The Baldwin’ Locomo 
of the “Best Books on the War.” The tive Works has declared the regular semi-annual The M 

s £ aan! dividend of three and one-half (3%) per cent. on all a all 
volume will be very convenient for ref- | tye “Preferred Capital Stock, and’ a dividend of 


erence in school and public libraries. | one (1) per cont. on the Common Capital Stock, e } - 
- payable January 1, 1915, to stockholders of recor 

We are pleased to see that the editors at the close of business December 12, 1914. Savings Institution 

have found The Independent useful as . WILLIAM de KRAPFT, Secretary 




















a source of material. They reprint 644-646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St., N. Y. 
from our pages with due credit the ar- | ° S ° I *, 4° 
ticles by Count Okuma of Japan, Pro- rving avings nstitution 127th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
fessors Rudolf Eucken and Ernst 115 Chambers Street, New York December 8, 1914. 
Haeckel of Jena, Professor Pupin of The Trustees bh ee The Trustees of this Institution have de- 

: rustees have declared a dividend to : : 
Columbia and J. D. Whelpley as well depositors for the six months ending Decem- clared interest (by the rules entitled thereto) 
as our diary of the Great War. ber 31st, 1914, at the rate of at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 

Sir Conan Doyle’s Great Britain and PER CENT. per annum on all sums not ex- 

the Next War is one of the “I told you FOUR PER CENT. ceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during 
so” class of. books now becoming so nu- ee ee the three or six months ending on the 31st 
merous. It was published a year ago entitled thereto under the By-laws, payable inst, payable on or after January 18, 1915. 
. . . on and after January 18th, 1915. Deposits made on or before January 10, 
in the Fortnightly Review as a warn- dues tates tons 
ing to the British public instigated b Deposits made on or before January oth 1915, draw interest from January 1, 1915. 
Be heath Guat . h - e y will draw interest from January ist, 1915. JOSEPH BIRD, President 
estimates the danger from the German 2 ee Se FRANK G. STILES, Vice President 

‘ eer in . GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary 
submarines. In considering the question 
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ASSETS, 
Real Estate in New York City.... $210,000 
United States Government Bonds. 208,000 
Railroad and other Bonds; Guaran- 
teed, Preferred and other Rail- 
road Stocks and other Securities 3,453,373 
Ce Fh Be co cccceceescesese 438,169 
Cash in Agents’ hands and in 
course of collection........... 503,826 
Other admitted items............ 52,780 
$4,866.148 
Trustees of the Funds of thc 
Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. 





The Oldest Insurance Company in the World — 


Og Ne 
777 \ Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 


Founded A. D. 1710. The 204th Year of the Company’s Active Business Existence 


Abstract of Statement of Condition of United States Branch December 31, 1913 





James Brown, Esq. 


204th YEAR 


Insurance Office 


OF LONDON 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. $3,000,794 
Reserve for Losses in Process of 
CS EOE 281,594 
Reserve for Taxes and other Lia- 
DGGE ,eccicaennbesshoouad acc 88,450 
Surplus over all Liabilities....... 1,495,310 


$4,866,148 
Company in the United States 


Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 

















INCORPORATED 1852 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY 1, 1914. 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash capital.......-.-+sseeeeees $1,000,000.00 
Reserve Ser Re-insurance........ 2,642,121.89 
Losses in process of adjustment 249,455.48 

Reserve for commissions and 
other claims........-.+seeee0+ 65,350.86 
Reserve for taxeS.......+seeee+ 45,000.00 

Total Habilities, including cap- 
“ital edergchacyeacecece . esecce $4,001,928.23 
NET SURPLUS......+++++++ 741,304.63 
$4,743, 232.86 


Surplus to Policyholders, $1,741,304.63 


R. PMORY WARFIELD, President. 

JOSEPH McCORD, Vice-President and Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Assistant Secretary 
JAMES W. HOWIE, General Agent 

ELMER E. CAIN, Mgr. Metropolitan District. 


The real strength of an Insurance Company 
is in the conservatism of its management, and 
the management of the Hanover is an absolute 
assurance of the security of its Policy. 


Home Office: Hanover Building, 34 and 36 
Pine Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 





STATEMENT 
United States Branch, December 31, 1913 


Total Asstts . . $5,954,448 
Total Liabilities . . 2,532,223 
Reinsurance Reserve . 2,281,938 
Surplus over all Lia- 
ee 3,422,225 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street New York City 




















INCORPORATED 1827 


The Brooklyn Savings Bank 


PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS 
New Entrance 300 Fulton St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 
4} Per Cent. Per Annum 


will be credited to depositors January 1, 1915 
(payable on and after January 2oth) on all 
sums entitled thereto. Deposits made on or 
before January oth will draw interest from 
January 1st. 
CROWELL HADDEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier 
CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 














OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 
15 Broad St., New York, Dec. 9, 1914. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company held on the 9th day of December, 1914, 
a dividend of $2 per share was declared on the 
eapital stock of this company, payable on and 
after the 15th day of January, 1915, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on the 31st 
day of December, 1914. 


F. L. LOVELACE, Secretary 


BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


5 & 7 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
126th The Trustees have directed that 
interest be credited to depositors 
entitled thereto at the rate of 
PER ANNUM 












payable on and after 
January 18th, 1915. 
H. F. Hutchinson, Pres. W. H. Rose, Secty. 











of how it would be possible to transport 
a British force to France or Belgium 
and maintain it there he says “We could 
not do it.” But the British have done 
it without interference for four months. 
Still as it turned out the Channel tun- 
nel that Sir Conan Doyle advocates 
would have been very handy. 

Robert Blatchford disclaims any in- 
tention of saying “I told you so” in re- 
printing under the title of Germany 
and England the series of articles he 
contributed to The Daily Mail five 
years ago. Yet no one has a better right 
to claim foresight, for at that time he 
put plainly before the English people 
the aims of the pan-Germanism move- 
ment and urged them most eloquently 
to prepare to meet it by raising an 
army of half a million men under Lord 
Kitchener, so they would be ready to 
be thrown into Belgium at a moment’s 
notice. If England had heeded his warn- 
ing and taken his advice, would the 
result have been different? It is an in- 
teresting question for speculation tho 
hardly profitable now. Altho Mr. 
Blatchford is a Socialist, he believes, 
like the Socialists of Australia, in uni- 
versal military training, which he ad- 
vocates not merely as a measure of 
safety, but for its moral discipline. 
“The German nation is an army. The 
British nation is a mob of antagonistic 
helpless atoms.” 

H. G. Wells is always interesting, 
always stimulating to thought, and the 
articles he has written for the periodi- 
cal press since the war began are even 
more effective when brought together 
in the little volume The War That Will 
End War. He begins unprepossessing- 
ly with the assertion that England 
would not be in the war if Germany 
had not violated the neutrality of Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg, a statement that 
Sir Edward Grey would be far from 
endorsing. But some of his suggestions 
as to ways of securing peace in the 
future are worth considering, especially 
his proposal that the manufacture of 
arms be made a national monopoly and 
no sales made to private parties or 
other countries. 

On the German side one of the most 
remarkable of the anticipations of 
events now being brought to our atten- 
tion is The German Empire’s Hour of 
Destiny by Herman Frobenius, the au- 
thor of half a dozen previous works on 
strategy and military history. As Sir 
Conan Doyle and Professor Cramb en- 
deavored to arouse their countrymen to 
the imminence of the German menace, 
so Bernhardi and Frobenius warned 
the Germans that they must prepare 
for a combined attack of France, Rus- 
sia and Great Britain. Colonel Fro- 
benius’ forecast of the war turns out 
to have been, on the whole, remarkably 
close, tho like most prophets his date 
was wrong. He predicted the outbreak 
of the war for the spring of 1915, but 
this is a pardonable mistake for he 
based his anticipation on the fact that 
by 1915 Russia would have completed 
her strategical railroads and fortifica- 
tions in Poland and France would by 
means of the new three-year service 
law have brought her army to a greater 
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strength than she could ever have it 
again and that England would have to 
strike then before the German navy got 
too big to handle. He could not of 
course have anticipated that a Servian 
assassin would precipitate the great THE we MIE; 
conflict eight months in advance of the 

time it was due. He was also mistaken SIIRANCE C SANIY 
in assuming that England would play INSURANCE COMPAN’ 


a strong réle on the sea and a weak WN BAY Yy. e)2< 
one on the land. Instead of this the it 





British army has done a great deal and 
the navy very little. So far England 
has shown no disposition to land an ex- 
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they did formerly. 

Editorials which Edward S. Martin 
has been publishing in Life he now 
brings out together under the title of 
The War Week by Week. Here we have e d 
no discussions of strategy or pen pic- Th Li | F d Gl b 
tures of battles, but chiefly comment in € verpoo an on on and O € 
a light satiric style on the rights and . ° 
wrongs of the present struggle, decid- Insurance Company imited 
edly Teutonophobic in tone. 9 
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lished a little collection of patriotic Snde ‘ 
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men. Whittier, Whitman and Longfel- 
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lay, Tennyson, Wordsworth and Kip- in the United States: 
ling. 
The war was too sudden for the Eng- Chicago, 1871 ° o $3,239,491 
lish to get properly angry at the Ger- 
mans, so the necessary animosity has Boston, 1872 r ~ a 1,427,290 
to be worked up afterwards. We real- Baltimore, 1904 - - ° 1,051,543 
ize that, but still we cannot commend ‘ 
the effort made to instill contempt for San Francisco, 1906 * * 4,522,905 
the King’s cousin into the mind of Brit- 
ish childhood by a comic picture book, $10,241,229 
Swollen-Head William, with such rimes : — 
as this: New York Office: 45 William Street 
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With the blood upon his hands. Henry W. Eaton, 
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David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
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—a clergyman calls it “a boon to min- 
isters”’ 

—a professor advises all his students to 
buy it; 


——clever women find it a “prize’’ to busi- 
ness women ; 

——it has more articles than an encyclo- 
pedia seven times its size, and is more 
up-to-date, yet costs one-thirtieth as 
much ; 
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The Joyful Heart 


BY 
Robert Haven Schauffler 


Author of “Scum o’ the Earth.” 
“The Musical Amateur,” etc. 


This bracing volume of essays 
shows how to make life worth 
living. It’s a real ‘‘guide-book to 
|  joy’’ — inspiring, companionable, 

sane; radiant with a warm, friendly 
| humor that makes it good to live 
| with, especially in times of stress 
like these. 

And it’s practical. It really 
does help you to find joy in your 
daily life, in your work, in your 
play. It’s a beacon light on the 


road to happy, efficient living. 
“The Joyful Heart’’ is as good to 
look at as it is to read. In every 
way it’s just the book for Christ- 
mas giving, and to give yourself 
too. Get it at your bookstore to- 
day or send us $1.25 plus postage 
| on 20 ounces, for each copy, and 








we will mail whenever and wherever 
you wish. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
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Blatchford. New York: Edward J. 
Clode. 60 cents. 

The German Empire’s Hour of Des- 
tiny, by Herman Frobenius. New 
York: McBride, Nast & Co. $1. 

The War that Will End War, 4 
H. G. Wells. New York: Duffield & 
Co. 75 cents. 

One American’s Opinion of the Eu- 
ropean War. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 

The War, Week by Week, by Ed- 
ward S. Martin. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1. 

Remember Louvain, by E. V. Lucas. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 40 
cents. 

Swollen-headed William, by E. V. 
Lucas. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 50 cents. 


A HANDFUL OF PUPPETS 
Such a gay, deceitful villain, such a 
virtuous heroine, and a platitude or 
painstaking philosophy on almost every 
page of In the Web of Life! Virginia 
Terhune Van de Water is a conscien- 
tious writer who “stands for the high- 
est and best’”—and makes one long for 
“the flesh pots of Egypt.” 
Hearst’s Intn’l Library. $1.25. 
CALVIN AND CAPITALISM 
The influence of Calvinism on the 
rise of modern capitalism may be 
somewhat obscure, but it is none the 
less real. This and other relationships 
between religious ideas and economic 
theories and developments are clearly 
shown in Archdeacon Cunningham’s 
scholarly lectures published under the 
title Christianity and Economic Sci- 
ence. The volume seems to turn the 
tables on the Marxians. 
Longmans. 90 cents. 
WHAT A YOUNG MOTHER SHOULD KNOW 
Eminently sane and sensible advice 
to inexperienced prospective mothers 
is contained in the little book: Before 
the Baby Comes, by Marianna Wheel- 
er, for twenty years superintendent of 
the Babies’ Hospital, New York. It 
may save some helpless little martyrs 
from overmuch experimentation for 
mothers to heed the regimen which 
long experience backed by scientific 
knowledge has tested and proved best. 
Harpers. $1. 
HOW TO FASHION REEDS 
The Basketry Book, by Mary Miles 
Blanchard, is not, as one might guess, 
a book on Indian work, but a practical 
volume of “twelve lessons in reed weav- 
ing.” The art is here plainly set- forth, 
with plain directions for the making of 
each kind of basket. The definitions are 
precise, the illustrations and the col- 
ored diagrams of methods large and 
clear. With so explicit and thoro a 
guide the amateur by herself could 
certainly make good headway. 
Scribner. $2. 
SAVING THE YOUTH OF THE CITIES 
During seven years as president of 
the Juvenile Protective Association of 
Chicago, Louise de Koven Bowen, au- 
thor of Safeguards for the City Youth 
at Work and at Play, has seen much of 
the disregard of the great industrial 
city for the morale of its children. Her 
own experience has taught her many 
measures for the prevention of delin- 
quency and the improvement of work- 
ing and recreational environments. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 
THE WONDER OF THE YEARS 
Under the familiar name of Pierre 
de Coulevain the late Mile. Fabre in a 
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series of conversations and anecdotes, 
under the title of The Wonderful Ro- 
mance, looks back over the span of 
years and musingly tells what wisdom 
her gropings toward the “Heart of 
Life” have taught her. Love, faith, re- 
ligion, spiritual vision and miracles are 
discussed in the simple, intimate way 
possible only to one from whom the 
years have rolled away the burden of 
self-consciousness. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.35. 
DAYS OF THE SPANISH MAIN 
More than three centuries ago John 
Esquemeling, a Hollander, after being 
planter’s servant and physician’s slave, 
joined the roving plunderers of the 
Spanish Main under Captain Morgan. 
In his Buccaneers of America, first 
published in English in 1684, he re- 
counts faithfully the exploits of the 
great pirateers and marooners from 
the time of Pierre le Grand to the burn- 
ing of Panama. Much unauthentic ma- 
terial included in earlier editions of 
Esquemeling’s narrative has _ been 
omitted. 
Stokes. $2. 


BEYOND THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
The Northwest Mounted Police once 
more restore the order of the Domin- 
ion’s western provinces in The Patrol 
of the Sun Dance Trail, by Ralph Con- 
nor. An Indian uprising, the machina- 
tions of a clever chief, the married love 
of Corporal Cameron, who has figured 
before in the tale of the same name 
and courtship on a ranch beneath the 
Rockies, combine to make an interest- 
ing story full of action. 
Doran. $1.25. 
OUT OF A CLAM SHELL 
Cape Cod has not been exhausted as 
a mine for novelists. Kent Knowles: 
Quahaug, by Joseph C. Lincoln, is the 
latest story of a Cape Cod man whose 
neighbors call him “the Quahaug,” 
otherwise, clam. His housekeeper and 
cousin Hephziba is one of the ladies 
best worth knowing in recent fiction. 
The heroine who transforms the Qua- 
haug into a responsive and responsible 
human being, is so extremely disagree- 
able that she must have been unusually 
beautiful for even a lover to forgive. 
Appletons. $1.35. 
THE LADDER OF EVOLUTION 
The student and the lay reader both 
will find in The Wonder of Life, by J. 
Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D., Regius 
Professor in the University of Aber- 
deen, a welcome book. Designed as a 
complementary reference work to 
other books which introduce the stu- 
dent to natural history and biology by 
an analysis of the individual rather 
than by a first broad view of animated 
nature. 
Henry Holt. $3.50. 
AN ANCIENT CRAFT 
An artist craftsman is George J. 
Cox, author of Pottery, an artist alive 
to all the fascination of color and 
form—a eraftsman versed in every de- 
tail of his art, and into this short book. 
unique in makeup and illustration, he 
has comprest a deal of exact direction. 


important alike to student and teacher. 
Macmillan. $1.25 

















An Unprecedented 
Situation 








S WE are about to prepare for a new printing of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, we are confronted with the fact that there is a forty per cent. 
increase in the cost to us of India paper, and the leather manufacturers 

have notified us of an embargo placed by Great Britain upon the exportation 
of leather. Furthermore, many of the beautiful double-page maps have hither- 
to been printed at the famous geographical house of Justus Perthes at Gotha, 
Germany, of which no more can be obtained until after the war. 


Meanwhile, the demand for the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is still 
unsatisfied. This is so because the book is a good book and is sold at 
popular prices and on easy terms. 


The last printing of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica was completed 
some months ago, and 7,500 sets of 29 volumes were distributed to buyers 
as rapidly as the binders could supply them. Of this last printing we still 
have on hand less than fifteen per cent. 


In A Few Weeks All Sets Now On Hand Will Have Been 
Sold And We Then Shall Have To Take Orders 
Subject To Delay In Delivery 


We have often pointed out that the production of a comparatively small 
edition of 5,000 sets (145,000 volumes) takes four months’ time. The India 
paper has to be made, the skins for the beautiful leather bindings are 
bought abroad, imported, and then prepared as covers, and the press work 
and the binding contracted for and organized well in advance. 

We will have to pay more for paper and more for leather and, there- 
fore, we shall have to charge the subscriber more. This increase in the 


selling price will be inevitable because of circumstances over which we have 
no control. 


Therefore: 


First: Those who want a set of the new Britannica at the present price 
should place their order at once because the next printing will of necessity 
be sold at a higher price. 


Second: The sets now on hand will last but a few weeks and no new 
copies can be completed, if the work is begun at once, inside of four months 


In other words, those who expect to buy the work some day, but who 
put the matter off, will not only have to wait for the next printing, but they 
will have to pay a higher price based upon the higher prices of materials. 


If You Wish to Investigate This Great New Book, 
Send Us Your Name and Address 


We will send you a most interest- 
ing account of the publication of 
this work, which was first issued in 
1768-71. 

It will give you something of the 
book’s wonderful history, of its suc- 


they say of it; what is said of it by 
great educators like ex-President 
Eliot of Harvard, great lawyers like 
Joseph H. Choate, great men of 
business like E. H. Gary, great au- 
thors like G. W. Cable and Owen 


cessive appearances during almost Wister; who are the men and 
150 years (“always increasing its women who own it in your own 
sale, its usefulness and its influ- state, and county, or your own 


ence” )—how this new 11th Edition, 
published by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, of England, was written, 
and the names and achievements as 
workers and pioneers and experts 
of its 1,500 writers drawn from all 
lands—the kind of information it 
gives, its up-to-dateness, its author- 
ity, its universal usefulness, its 
world-wide outlook, and what it 
gives you about the causes of the 


town (if you want their names). 
The story of the publication of the 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is a veritable romance of 
modern industry. Merely to receive 
all the facts about it is to supply 
yourself with information about an 
enterprise ‘“which has placed the 
whole world under an undying ob- 
ligation.” 





war in Europe, its magnificent full- 

page plates and modern maps, its Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ind. 2 
practical utility in every direction, 120 W. 32d St., New York 
how it is printed on the now fa- I am interested in the new Ency- 
mous thin India paper (described clopedia Britannica and shall be glad 
as “an inspiration of genius,” be- to receive by mail full particulars 
cause it made a large quarto volume aout &. 

as easy to handle as a magazine), WN ie ccueonne 
how it is bound, packed and 5 

shipped, who and what classes of PONE vac acnes ese sa ob ee eeeacas eee 
Americans have bought it, and what OT Ie ee 



































EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON IN CONNECTION 
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HE Independent begins with this 

| instalment the Question Box by 
means of which it extends to its 
readers the services of Mr. Purinton 
as an efficiency expert. Questions— 
which should be confined to one sheet of 
paper and addrest to The Independent 
Efficiency Service—will be answered 
either thru the pages of The Independ- 
ent, without any mention of the in- 
quirer’s name, or by personal letter. 
Inquiries on the subject of personal ef- 
ficiency as it relates to health, work and 
business will be answered by Mr. Pur- 
inton. Questions have been received in 
large number from all over the United 
States, and Mr. Purinton asks the 
writers’ indulgence until it is possible 
to reply to their letters. They will all 
be treated in these pages or by per- 
sonal correspondence as soon as possible. 





1. A. R. W., Vermont, “I am in charge of 
the office work of a small business, and wish to 
accomplish the most that the position makes 
possible. The article on ‘What Is Efficiency ?’ came 
to me as exactly the spur I need. I have read it 
aloud three times, and given my copy to others 
to read. I am anxious to have a list of books on 
Efficiency, also on Health.” 


Your Efficiency problem is four-fold, in- 
cluding relations to yourself, to your cli- 
ents or customers, to your employer, and 
to your clerks. Take four sheets of paper; 
label them Self, Client, Employer, Clerk; 
analyze these four relationships and, with- 
out anybody’s help, ask yourself how they 
ean be improved; write down the difficul- 
ties, weaknesses, frictions or wastes; then 
reason out your own solution to your own 
problem. The first aim of the Service is 
to rouse people to think and act for- them- 
selves—action should both precede and 
follow information. Having classified your 
needs, write for a copy of System maga- 
zine, Chicago, price twenty cents. Read 
this magazine from cover to _ cover, 
and apply such editorials or advertise- 
ments to your problem as your judg- 
ment indicates. Organize weekly meet- 
ings of your staff to discuss Pfficiency 
methods; give prizes for good suggestions; 
have each employee fill out the Personal 
Efficiency Test in our issue of November 
30—and find what he or she needs most; 
let them send their personal questions on 
to us; then, as your work develops, write 
us the results as freely as you wrote the 
questions. Watch these columns for in- 
formation on health, to be given in answers 
to other readers. 


2. Mr. R. I. D., New York. “Will you kindly 
explain how a man may find his -supreme 
talent ?” 


There are many ways leading to this 
personal discovery. We can here but start 
your investigation. Write to the Vocational 
Department of the Twenty-third Street 
Branch, the New York City Y. M. C. A.; 
also to Miss Jessie A. Fowler, of 18 East 
Twenty-second street, New York City; also 
to Dr. Katherine M. Blackford, of 30 Irv- 
ing Place, New York City; also to the 
Boston Vocational Bureau, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Professor Muensterberg’s book on 
“Psychology and Industrial Efficiency,” 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will 
show you the methods of the psychological 
laboratory in revealing a man’s vocation. 
Dr.. Winthrop Talbot, of the Industrial 
League, Woolworth Building, New York 
City, has prepared a work on Human En- 
gineering which may assist you. 
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3. Prof. J. R., Canada. “It has been my vague 
desire for some time to be efficient in the sense 
you outline, but I lack the concrete analysis. 
Would any of your writings be of value in this 
regard? My interest, of course, is that of the 
student and teacher.”’ 


Any standard work on Efficiency would 
be of value—my books are only a few out 
of many. The Service will compile a bib- 
liography when the demand from our read- 
ers proves their recognition of the need. 
But you must know what you want before 
we can really aid you. Is it efficiency for 
yourself, your college, or your pupils? Are 
you aiming at a higher professorship? Does 
teaching satisfy you—or have you another 
kind of work in view? Did you fill out the 
Test blank in the article “What Is Effi- 
ciency” of November 30? If so, what are 
your weak points, and how will you gain 
strength? Suppose you remarked to a pro- 
fessor “I don’t know whether I want to 
study chemistry, botany, or biology—will 
you kindly teach me music?” Absurd? Of 
course; but analogical. Find in your own 
heart and mind the one greatest thing you 
want to do or be—then write us again. 





4. Miss M. A., New York. “I have had two 
years of nervous breakdown. What is the cause 
and cure?” 


The cause may be physical, mental, emo- 
tional, or spiritual. It may be a complex 
of many causes. The cure lies in exact 
knowledge and systematic removal of the 
cause. Without knowing conditions we can- 
not offer specific suggestions. Moreover, the 
aim of the Service is not to write prescrip- 
tions, but to teach practical psychology 
and hygiene. If your physician desires our 
cobperation we shall be glad to give it. 

A few general hints may be helpful. The 
modern cure for nervous prostration is a 
compound of these factors, and others. Ab- 
solute rest; quiet, void of monotony; se- 
clusion, with right companionship; ten 
hours of sleep—and a daily nap if possible; 
gentle exercize, with slow, deep breathing; 
scientific massage; a bit of work out of 
doors; change of scene; mild applications 
of hot water baths to soothe nerves and 
coll ones to increase vitality; sun and air 
baths judiciously taken; food largely made 
of nerve and brain builders, rich in albu- 
men, phosphorus, potassium, lecithin, the 
mineral salts in general—these foods being 
fresh fruits, whole wheat preparations, 
eggs of known lineage, succulent vegetables 
with juices retained; no stimulants, con- 
diments or spices, meat confined to fish and 
fowl. And the greatest factor of all is men- 
tal poise. The nerves are electric wires, 
controlled by the brain; and the brain is 
a battery owned by the ego. Nothing but a 
sustained effort of will can steady the 
nerves for all time. Ask the Goodyear Book 
Concern, 339 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
for a list of publications on mind control. 





5. Mr. W. F. R., New York. “We have about 
1600 drivers of delivery wagons, and about 2000 
members of our office force. You will be doing 
us a real service by showing us how to improve 
our delivery methods—but what, frankly, do you 
know about driving a truck?” 


We know very little about driving a 
truck, but we know a good deal about lead- 
ing the man who drives the truck; and to 
lead properly the man who drives your 
truck is to get a third more value out of 
your truck. Energy, accuracy, promptness, 
courtesy, loyalty, honesty, speed, cheerful- 
ness, endurance—these are some of the 
qualities you desire to cultivate in your 
men—be they wagon drivers or department 
heads. Because of illness among employees 
you lose probably thousands of dollars a 
year. We should like to help save you this 
loss. Few of your workers, if any, are up 


to their highest pitch of mental capacity, 
few are gaining promotion as they might, 
few are really satisfied. Great institutions 
like the Efficiency Society and the National 
Association of Corporation Schools regard 
the education and inspiration of employees 
of the utmost importance, exceeding and 
preceding the technical training. The prin- 
ciples that make good corporation presi- 
dents will certainly make good truck 
drivers. We shall endeavor to teach those 
principles. 





6. Mr. H L. L., Illinois. “I am introducing 
Efficiency work among my classes in a de- 
nominational training school. Will you advise me 
what plan to pursue to get Efficiency results? 
I should like to have fifty copies of the Personal 
Efficiency Test, printed in The Independent; 
where can these be secured? Also I wish to ob- 
tain a small work respected by both the business 
man and the psychologist, to put in the hands 
of all my students. Is your ‘Triumph of the Man 
Who Acts’ a proper text?” 


Efficiency in education is a subject de- 
manding a course of reading by itself. We 
hope to be able to recommend such a 
course, a little later. The Independent is 
now reprinting the Efficiency articles from 
the issue of November 30, including the 
Personal Efficiency Test that you desire; 
also the booklet “The Triumph of the Man 
Who Acts.” This reprint, in convenient 
form for class use, will shortly be available. 
We hope to outline and to meet, in a fu- 
ture number, the professional needs of the 


‘efficient teacher. 





7. Mr. F. M., Pennsylvania. “My work seems 
to take every minute of my time, which makes a 
cog of me, and keeps me from learning the other 
fellow’s job. My ambition is to become a cashier 
of a country bank, in the shortest and most 
efficient way,- Would you advise an economic 
course in a night school?’’ 


You can learn “the other fellow’s job” 
while he sleeps—the best learning is done 
then. The people who do most are the ones 
who have the most to do. The actual work 
of the busiest men may be performed in 
three-fourths of a business day, the stand- 
ards of work having been erected on the 
basis of inefficiency. Learn how to save 
motions, words, emotions, thoughts, and 
worries—and you will have at least an 
hour a day for personal study and experi- 
ment. However, do not tell your friends a 
word of your ambition—a vow lent is a 
vow spent. 

By all means, take some good course at 
night school or by mail, first making sure 
that the diploma will give you real stand- 
ing among business men. Could you not 
become a certified public accountant and 
do this work at night without jeopardizing 
your position? 

Why not do this? Write a letter to the 
president of every important country bank 
in your state. Use fine stationery—you may 
have to go to Pittsburgh, where they don’t 
know you, to have your letter typed; so 
you can get the right stationery there. Say 
to the president of the bank that you 
would like to be his assistant cashier when 
a vacancy occurs, and that you are now 
training for the position. Ask him to file 
your letter, give any suggestions he may 
have, hold your request absolutely con- 
fidential—and acknowledge receipt of your 
letter. Enclose stamped, self-addrest en- 
velope. Make your letter short, but respect- 
ful. Do not let the typist know your name 
—address the inside envelope yourself and 
sign the letters after your departure from 
the typist’s office; otherwise your resolve 
may leak back to your home town and 
cause the dissolution of your job. 

You have in your hands the first ele- 
ment of success—a concrete ambition, with 
a determination to carry it out. Good luck 
surely awaits you. 
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JUST A WORD 


Major Louis Livingston Seaman, 
M.D., who sailed for England and the 
seat of war on the seventh of August 
as the Staff Correspondent of The In- 
dependent, returned to New York on 
the “St. Louis,” which arrived Sunday, 
December 20. Major Seaman has had 
varied and thrilling experiences, as the 
readers of The Independent are aware 
from the messages and articles which 
we have published. He was the first 
Red Cross surgeon on the scene of the 
first Zeppelin attack on Antwerp, and 
in order that he might be free to ex- 
press his own abhorrence of this at- 
tack, he sent to the President his resig- 
nation as an officer of the Reserve 
Medical Corps of the United States 
Army. In company with Mr. Richard 
Norton, of Boston, he was instrumental 
in organizing in Paris the American 
Volunteer Motor Ambulance Corps, 
which has done such effective service 
at the front. He has made careful ob- 
servation as to the sanitary conditions 
in the Allied trenches and in the hos- 
pitals of England, Belgium and France. 
During his adventurous journeys Mrs. 
Seaman was with him, and her ex- 
periences in the hospitals and at the 
front were almost unparalleled. 











The first article reviewing the Hun- 
dred Years of Peace in the series of 
eight which The Independent has an- 
nounced as the basis of its Peace Cen- 
tenary Contest for American Schools, 
will appear in the third issue of Feb- 
ruary, which marks the centenary of 
the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent. 
The other articles will follow at week- 
ly intervals, ending on April 5. It is 
interesting to report that twenty schools 
have already signified their intention 
of joining in the contest—altho the 
definite announcement has hardly yet 
been made ‘public. The list covers 
schools -in thirteen states. Full details 
as to the Prize Contest are now ready 
and will be,sent on request. 








From Ohio: “I am. very much pleased 
with the magazine, and every one whom 
I have asked speaks very highly of it. 
I secured the six subscriptions in less 
than an hour’s time among my friends 
in the Oberlin College Offices.” 
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MADE IN 


U.S.A. 


What Every 


Business Man 
Ought to Know 


HE Independent will 

publish in an early 
issue an important article 
by Dr. Edwin E. Slosson 
of its Editorial Staff, on 
“Made in U. S. A.,” which 
will show how the abel 
“Made in Germany” be- 
came so famous, and what 
steps may be taken to give 
the United States even 
greater prestige in the 
commercial world than Ger- 


many had gained before the 
Great War. 


The article will consider 
the way the German gov- 
ernment has _ co-operated 
with big business in the ex- 
tension of foreign com- 
merce and by promoting 
technical education has 
brought factory manage- 
ment and salesmanship into 
the realm of the exact 
sciences, the steps by which 
the Germans, occupying an 
old land of much less area 
than Texas, have within a 
generation made it one of 
the leading: manufacturing 
and commercial countries 
of the world and at the 
same time kept it nearly 
self-supporting by its own 
agriculture. 


The author of the article 
was for thirteen years Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural 
Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming and is a 
lecturer on the subject of 
international . relations in 
Columbia University. 


The Independent 
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© American Press 
THE GRIM FIGURE THAT LONDON SEES TODAY 
A SOLDIER ON SENTRY DUTY, AS HE LOOMS UP IN THE LONDON FOG, IS A STERNER GUARDIAN 
OF THE HIGHWAY THAN THE FAMILIAR “BOBBY” 


























